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stand. I told the girls I had 
heaps of clothes at home.” 

“But, Gladys, why did you tell them 
that ?” her mother asked. 

“If you could see what the other 
girls have!” 

“All the other girls, Gladys ?” shrewd 
little sister Florence interpolated. 

“All my set,” returned Gladys 
grandly, as if what others had, whether 
much or little, did not matter. 

“A week is not much time,” said 
Mrs. Clayton, pondering. “And I had 
not planned for more than one dress. 
Of course — I know —a girl away at 
school—or at home, either,”—she smiled 
reassuringly at Florence,—‘has to have 
something new for Easter.” 

“Tl help,” promised Gladys easily. 
“A little black taffeta, a simple little 
evening dress, a georgette, —I think 
I'll have orchid,— and a sport suit. 
That’s all.” 

Florence opened her mouth and shut 
it. Younger sisters of Florence’s type 
early learn the value of restraint under 
provocation; and Gladys had not been 
at home since the Christmas vacation. 

“We needn’t finish more than one,” 
said Gladys generously. “ The pthers 
can be sent to me afterwards. Don’t 
you think we’d better select them this 
afternoon, so we can get to work to- 
morrow early ?” 

“The taffeta will be very practical,” 
said her mother; “but couldn’t you do 
without the georgette —couldn’t you 
freshen up one of your old frocks?” 


Ba mother, you don’t under- 





And every day Gladys bloomed the 
\ brighter. And with each nightfall 
Mrs. Clayton’s wilted look deepened 


“O mother, as if old frocks 
could be freshened up! All the 
girls would know it.” 

Florence was goaded to in- 
quire, “Suppose they do?” 

“It simply isn’t done,” 
sponded her sister. 

“Maybe we can find a neat 
little sport skirt cheap and a 
simple little blouse,” suggested 
the mother. “That would save 
making.” 

“We don’t want to find 
them cheap. Why, mother, 
sport clothes cost more than 
anything else—the right kind. 
We couldn’t touch ‘em in the 
stores.” She gave her mother 
a little appreciative pat. “No, I’m perfectly 
satisfied with my modiste. None of the girls 
look so well on so little.” 

Gladys Clayton was one of those girls of 
whom it is said, “She wears her clothes well.” 
That was owing in part to her vigorous, erect 
body, with its gracious youthful modeling, in 
part to the loving skill that fitted on those 
youthful contours the exquisitely chosen fab- 
rics that were somehow for Gladys “ just 
right.” Other girls said enviously, “With her 
color, Gladys could wear anything” But 
Gladys intuitively confined her choice to con- 
servative styles and shades. Even the orchid 
georgette was an experiment. 

Mrs. Clayton, a little worn, a little behind 
the season, but in her careful clothes never- 
theless achieving an effect of immaculate 
freshness, and Gladys, trim and modern in 
suit, blouse and the fragile accessories of collar 
and cuffs (of her mother’s embroidering), 
made their purchases iw the course of a long 
afternoon of discriminating search. At the end 
of the day Gladys’s color had curiously 
brightened, like a flower just bloomed, and, 
Mrs. Clayton looked a little wilted. 

Florence had dinner ready. There was 
something almost maternal in the angular 
little half-grown girl as she said: 

“Now, mother, run along. Gladys and I 
will clear up.” 

Gladys spoke out with genuine regret: “O 
mother, sorry, but I promised to be at Nan 
Gardner’s at seven, and it’s all of that now.” 

Florence, who had attempted rather too 
ambitious a meal for her slight experience, 
and who was feeling the consequent strain, 
began warmly, “Well, I must say —” 

“I’ve been just as busy as I could be all the 
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afternoon!” Gladys cried in 
self-defense. “ Besides, I took 
it for granted my evenings —” 

“IT won’t thank anyone for 
taking my work!” declared 
Mrs. Clayton smartly. “After 
Florence’s good dinner, what 
are a few dishes?” 

She did indeed look curiously 
brighter; her eyes, her cheeks, 
her very manner, had a sort of 
nervous, fluctuating brightness 
that impressed even while it 
failed to look quite right and 
natural. 

Her husband eyed her with 
a kind of peering uneasiness. 
“It seems to me you are the 
member of this family who needs a vacation. 
Why not run up to mother’s for a week ?” 

“Well, maybe I will after Easter.” 

“Not after Easter; go up there now.” 

“Now, while Gladys is home ?” 

“Why not while Gladys is home? Let the 
two girls run things. She’ll be home for good 
in another two months.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it. Besides, all that 
sew—” 

She checked herself. Her husband never 
liked to come home and find her immersed in 
patterns and fabrics. In fact he rarely found 
her thus. Usually on his return she had the 
work all carefully folded away: 

“Let the girls go without Easter fripperies, 
or else buy them.” 

Go without! That was not a mother’s way, 
and to buy — 

“You girls take your mother too much for 
granted,” he said anxiously. 

“T want them to,” she answered brightly. “I 
guess that’s the way with mothers.” 

The next morning they began work on the 
taffeta. That was first, because Gladys had 
chosen it to wear on Easter Sunday. Mrs. 
Clayton, a little puckered, a little tight-lipped 
(sewing had never been quite easy for her) 
planned and measured and cut and fitted. 
And Gladys basted cheerily without a thought 
of responsibility. At noon she went down to 
prepare luncheon. Her mother could hear her 
singing,—faint in the pantry, clearer in the 
entry,—so full of life and spirit and the very 
joy of life. She felt almost a shamed pride in 
her big girl. “I guess all mothers are that 
way.” She worked steadily on. 

At luncheon, although she was hungry, she 
was almost too tired to eat. She reproved 


‘* Gladys, you make me tired, with 
your everlasting taking things for 
granted !”’ 











herself. It must be the spring coming 
on, she thought. Through the long 
afternoon she trimmed and fitted and 
stitched. Gladys surveyed the results 
complacently. 

“Well,” she said, “that’s as much as 
we could hope to do in one day; we'll 
easily finish it. But, mother, don’t you 
think we’d better cut out the others, 
with all that fitting to do before I 
go?” 

The orchid - colored georgette made 
a rainbow sweep of color across the 
light. The sport silk seemed to quiver 
like a creamy wave. The very scissors 
seemed to grow to the mother’s hand. 

Florence, who had arrived home from 
school, surveyed the strewn room dis- 
passionately. Her mother gave the lean, 
angular little shoulder a furtive pat. 
“Mother’ll get to your dress before 
long now.” 

Florence flung back an exasperated 
reddish braid. “O mother, I’m not sure 
I want you to. I don’t want you ever 
to be at the mercy of a pattern again!” 

For Mrs. Clayton, lacking native 
skill, had always been at the mercy of 
patterns. Only her worried care, only 
that puckered foresight, enabled her to 
achieve the result. That, too, it may 
be, was a mother’s way. 

The black taffeta assumed form and 
comeliness. The mingled sheen of satin, 
splashed across the orchid web, pinned 
to the transparent patterns, gave the 
little room the look of a shop. And 
every day Gladys bloomed the brighter. 
And with each nightfall Mrs. Clayton’s 
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wilted look deepened. She tried to conceal it 
with a bustle of cheerfulness. Privately she 
arraigned herself: “No need of letting a little 
spring fever unnerve you this way.” 

By Saturday afternoon only the last, but 
alas! the telling, details remained; the folding 
of the girdle so that it might not look folded 
but only softly draped, the matching and the 
meeting of the lacy vest. Gladys surveyed the 
simple little taffeta, which had the long, un- 
winding hours of the past week stitched into 
its seams like a priceless sort of binding 
ribbon. “Just the pretty part left, mother.” 
Gladys was going out for the afternoon. 

At three o’clock Florence brought up a 
little cup of Japanese ware, with a bright 
splash of branch against the translucent por- 
celain; in the cup there was frothy hot cocoa 
topped with a marshmallow square. Mrs. 
Clayton had not wished for luncheon; the 
unexpected refreshment was like a sharp 
whetting. She sipped and stirred. 

“T declare, Florence, I don’t know when 
I’ve felt so rested, or so lazy. I don’t want to 
go to work.” 

“Why don’t you lie down just for a few 
minutes? You’ll feel all the fitter.” 

To Florence’s astonishment her mother 
agreed: “I just believe I will. There'll be 
plenty of time even if I steal half an hour.” 

Florence lowered the shades and withdrew. 

When she came upstairs an hour later she 
found her mother still sleeping. A little pucker 
of worry, which made her seem oddly like her 
mother, drew her forehead. Here was respon- 
sibility. Florence knew that, if her mother 
could have chosen, she would have been wak- 
ened and set to work. 

There was the smug black taffeta. To Flor- 
ence, nervously imaginative as she was, some- 
thing very like a baleful gleam seemed to 
glisten among its swart folds, something posi- 
tively inimical. “Whatever happens,” it 
seemed to say, “I’ve got to be attended to. 
I’m first.” 

And there was the tired little seamstress, 
more wearied than she had been in any other 
spring; even the young girl, with her odd 
maternal sense, could appreciate it. There was 
the lace, the weight of a cobweb. There was 
the wide bias of the girdle, like a broad 
ribbon. If only she could fasten them to their 
destined end! All her willingness, all her 
yearning, were not enough to achieve those 
tasks. There must be skill as well. 

What if the dress were not ready? Gladys 
had set her heart on it. And curiously, not 
Gladys but her mother would be the more 
disappointed of the two. 

“T’ll wait a few minutes and see if she 
doesn’t wake up,” said Florence, temporizing. 
She waited. And the smug black taffeta 
waited. And the relentless minutes ticked on 
and on. It was like a contest between the two, 
the plain, protective little daughter and the 
fine, unfinished silk. At six o’clock Gladys’s 
elated step awakened the brooding upstairs 
chamber. Mrs. Clayton aroused, with a glance 
of utmost compunction at the clock, at the 
trailing silk and lace that were, amazingly, 
still nothing except silk and lace when by now 
they should have been something very differ- 


nt. 

“T declare, Florence—I never dreamed— 
why in the world didn’t you wake me?” 

“Tsn’t it finished— why, whatever — of 
course I took it for granted —” 

“Gladys, you make me tired, with your 
everlasting taking things for granted!” Flor- 
ence flung out indignantly. 

Gladys assumed an injured air. “Well, I’m 
sure —” 

Mrs. Clayton reiterated: “I don’t know 
what could have possessed me.” 

Mr. Clayton’s step could be heard turning 
in at the walk. He had to get back to the store 
promptly on Saturday nights. A saving 
thought flashed across the mother’s mind. 
They all went down to dinner. 

On Easter Sunday Gladys wore the new 
black taffeta. Her fairness, her bloomingness, 
the fresh, sweet youth of her, made a perfect 
foil for those dully glistening folds. Even 
Florence could not help but admire at the 
same time that she disapproved—disapproved 
the lighted sewing room and the stitching and 
the snipping on into the night. 

The next day Gladys returned to school. 
Just at the last moment she exclaimed: 

“Q mother—I’m sorry—I never meant—I 
shouldn’t have said —” 

“There, there! Mother knows, mother un- 
derstands.” 

“Now don’t overdo. Of course, if you could 
have the orchid by Friday night, the other 
could wait—a little.” 

“Look out for a surprise now any day!” 
her mother warned her gayly. 

But it was not the anticipated surprise that 
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awaited Gladvs scarcely a week after her re- 
turn to school. It was merely a summons 
home, terse, abbreviated, as such messages 
are: 

“Mother ill. Come at once.” 

Something her father had said on that last 
visit home occurred now vividly to Gladys: 
“You girls take your mother too much for 
granted.” She had taken her mother for 
granted. All her dreams, all her plans, all her 
ambitions, all the bright variation of the days, 
had remained curiously unaltered in one re- 
spect. Theré had always been mother; there 
would always be mother. In Gladys’s concep- 
tion that miraculous fabric of maternal en- 
durance, unlike the frailer stuffs she had worn 
and discarded, could not wear thin. Even 
during that last week she had not seen, plain 
as they were, the signs of its fraying. 

Her mind became for the moment a sort of 
wardrobe in which hung curiously the taffeta, 
the orchid, the sport silk. And, crowding 
against them, what other array of dresses 
from her little-girl days! But they were not 
accusing ; they were only innocent and gay. It 
was only during the last years that she had 


been so critical, that things had been so diffi- 
cult. Words that she now remembered stabbed 
her: “Why, mother, of course I took it for 
granted —” 

It was only for a moment. Like a buffer 
between her and remorse came her mother’s 
words: “Mother knows, mother understands.” 

That miraculous, enfolding thing which is 
mother love and intuition; that, at least, 
could never wear through. 

Florence, rather splashy of apron and face, 
wringing out a dishcloth, greeted her with a 
brave show of efficient cheerfulness. Her 
father put down her bag. “You can come 
right up. She’s been asking for you.” 

It was a short conference, but an eminently 


satisfactory one. The first acute danger was. ’ 


past. 
“But for a time there must be absolute rest 
in bed,” the physician had charged them. 


“We'll keep the trained nurse,” said Mr.- 


Clayton. 

“Won’t I do as well?” asked Gladys. Her 
eyes implored the doctor. 

“Better!” he assented promptly. 

The old worried pucker asserted itself in 
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the mother’s forehead. “But, doctor,” she said 
quickly, “Gladys must finish her school.” 

“That’s all arranged for,” Gladys assured 
her. “A sort of extension service will make it 
all right. And I can run up for a day and 
graduate, if it comes to that. You see, I’m 
taking it for granted that you need me.” 

When the two were alone her mother 
turned luminous eyes upon her. The. thought 
of the expense that the services of a trained 
nurse was causing had retarded her recovery. 
“Such love, such devotion,” she said. “What 
have I ever done to deserve such love and 
such devotion ?” 

Strange humility of mothers! 

A little later she told the doctor boastfully: 
“J have a perfect maid and a perfect trained 
nurse.” 

“And your daughter, mother?” Gladys 
whispered. 

Florence edged jealously nearer. 

Their mother answered the question with 
entire assurance: 

“T am very lucky. I have the two best 
daughters in the whole world!” 

Strange pride of mothers, too! : 


THE BACK SOMERSAULT c@9 





Instead of passing the mill to cross the footbridge, however, they switched off 
and stopped near the flume 


HE Little Turkey River at Waucoma 
bends sharply to the left about forty 
rods below the mill and then flows 
eastward. Near the bend the shallow, rippling 
stream gradually slopes off into water “over 
your head,” then a few rods farther on re- 
sumes its rippling shallowness. The west side 
of the stream, from the mill to the bend, is 
slightly above water level and open except for 
a bunch of convenient willows that screen the 
swimming hole. On the other side, from the 
bend northward almost to the dam and ex- 
tending east perhaps twenty rods, is a grove 
of big oaks. The river bank varies from four 
feet high at the north end to six feet at the 
swimming hole, where a plank, supported by 
two small ash posts driven into the river 
bottom, projects eight feet over the hole. 
On a pleasant summer afternoon you could 


’ observe half a dozen boyish processions mov- 


ing from time to time toward the mill, across 
the footbridge and then into the grove and 
on to the “deep hole.” The first boy at the 
hole was the first boy in the water. Scarcely 
pausing to throw off his clothes, he would 
shoot out on the diving board and disappear, 
only to reappear a few seconds later twenty 
feet away, blowing water from mouth and 
nostrils and clutching gravel or sand in both 
hands. 

Unfortunately,—as I at that time thought, 
—I was first lieutenant in the old red mill; 
and my particular job was to tend the feed 
mill and otherwise to make myself useful 
round the only manufacturing plant in town. 
Perhaps once a week, when the gang headed 
toward the hole, the miller, a kind-hearted 
old man who had not forgotten that he was 
once a boy, would stick up two fingers, which 
signified a swim. So I got in often enough to 
wash the corn and oat dust from my body. 

I was about seventeen years old at that 
time, but almost as big as a man. The owner 
of the mill, Horace Wade, had a son, Ed, a 
year my junior; and we did not get along 
together any too well. No doubt I contributed 
my share to the inharmonious relations, but 
Ed was inclined to be “chesty” because his 
father was my boss, and at times he assumed 
an attitude that called for all the patience and 
forbearance I could muster. Of course Ed was 
nearly always in one of the yelling groups 


headed for the swimming hole; and if I hap- 
pened to be in sight when the boys passed the 
mill, he would usually invite me in a tanta- 
lizing manner to join them. 

The mill, which stood on the west bank of 
the river, virtually formed the west end of the 
dam. There was no raceway, but the flume, 
with two turbine water wheels in the south 
end, extended north into the pond perhaps 
thirty feet beyond the mill. This flume, ap- 
proximately sixteen feet wide, was “tied” 
across the top at intervals of five or six feet 
with ten-inch timbers. About midway be- 
tween the mill and the north end of the flume 
were gates, which, when lowered, permitted 
the south end to be speedily emptied of water 
in case the wheels required repairs, or the in- 
lets became clogged. The usual guard at the 
entrance to a flume—a row of “two-by-four’s” 
set edgewise to catch snags and other drifting 
material that might clog the wheels — had 
never been built. As Mr. Wade said, he had 
never “got to it.” 

One afternoon about three o’clock I ob- 
served the procession of boys coming east- 
ward from the railway station and headed 
obviously for the grove. Instead of passing 
the mill to cross the footbridge, however, they 
switched off and stopped near the flume. 
The window on the north side, near my feed 
burr, had been covered by a one-story cob 
house, built over about six feet of the flume; 
so I could not see the boys without going out 
on the loading platform, but through the 
open door I could hear voices from time to 
time, and among them was Ed Wade’s. 

It seems that Sam Grey, who was some- 
thing of a dare-devil, had been heckling the 
boys by dilating upon his: prowess as a diver. 
On the bank of the pond lay a sixteen-foot 
plank about a foot wide. Sam proposed that 
they convert that plank into a temporary 
springboard by sticking one end under the 
second tie timber on the flume, so that it 
would rest upon the first tie timber. After 
considerable bantering the boys dragged out 
the plank and got it into position. There it 
projected eight feet into the entrance to the 
flume at an angle of perhaps fifteen degrees. 

The sight of it in place promptly drove 
from the minds of the boys all thoughts of the 
prosy old swimming hole, with its unyielding, 
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springless diving board. Here in front of them 
was a real springboard ! 

“T say, Sam,” exclaimed young Wade, “T’ll 
dare you to turn a back somersault off that 
board!” 

“Jiminy, I’d take you on quick if it were 
down to the deep hole,” retorted Sam; “but 
we can’t go in here without any clothes on, 
and I haven’t got a bathing suit.” 

“ Bathing suit be hanged! ” ejaculated Ed. 
“You talk as if the pond were filled with but- 
termilk or cylinder oil and that full-dress suit 
you have on would be ruined. Suppose we do 
get wet, the sun will dry us off in no time. 
I’m in for it; what do you say ? Where’s that 
sand you were talking about a minute ago?” 

That was too much for Sam. 

“All right, ’'m with you; go ahead!” he 
exclaimed. “Let’s see some of your double- 
back - action, lofty springboard stuff. You 
can’t bluff me; I’ll do anything you do, and I 
might even show you a few tricks you never 
heard of.” 

Just then the miller called me to the other 
side of the wheat burr. 

“George,” said he, “the main elevators to 
the reel aren’t delivering. Run upstairs and see 
if you can find out what’s clogging them.” 

I hurried up two flights of stairs and was 
about to squeeze between several sets of con- 
veyors that barred the way to the chop ele- 
vators when I felt a strong impulse to see 
what was going on at the flume. Turning, I 
walked rapidly to the north end of the -mill 
and looked out of the window. At that mo- 
ment Ed Wade was upon the springboard, 
preparing to exhibit his back somersault. 
With his shoes and his stockings off, he was 
standing on the extreme end of the plank, 
which vibrated widely under the impulse he 
had given it. 

For a moment I forgot that I was at work, 
that I had been sent aloft to find what was 
the trouble with the elevators, and that there 
was no time to lose. The vibrations of the 
springboard became wider and wider; Ed’s 
body shot up perhaps six feet, turning as it 
rose; then it descended, but not directly int» 
the water. Instead, his head struck square 
upon the vibrating plank. There was a thump 
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that I distinctly heard above the hum of the 
mill; then his body crumpled and fell into the 
water at the entrance to the flume. 

For an instant I was petrified with horror 
and apprehension; then my brain seemed to 
be on fire and through it flashed thoughts of 
what would happen, with those two turbines 
wide open and sucking water. The terrific 
undertow would speedily drag young Wade, 
probably now lying unconscious at the bot- 
tom, into the relentless maw of the revolving 
iron buckets; and unless something appar- 
ently superhuman intervened Ed Wade would 
be ground literally into pieces. 

All those thoughts came to me in a fraction 
of a second. What could I do there on the 
top floor of the mill? Before I could reach 
the other end of the building, fly down two 
flights of stairs, get to the gate wheels and 
shut off the water, all would be over. 

The mill was old-fashioned. Power for 
driving machinery on the top floor was con- 
veyed by a two-inch steel shafting, extending 
from the top of the wheel housing in the 
basement. Perhaps five feet above the third 
floor large bevel gears changed the motion of 
the vertical shafting to horizontal. 

As I turned from the window my gaze fell 
upon that rumbling and groaning gearing. In 
another glance I saw a piece of heavy, flat 
iron that had been used as a brace. I jumped 
for it and thrust it full into the teeth of the 
rapidly revolving gears. Instantly there fol- 
lowed a crash that to my ears sounded like 
the wreck of worlds; it made the old mill 
shiver from foundation to roof. In five sec- 
onds the hum of the machinery had stopped, 
and the wheels in the flume were motionless. 
Instantly, following the crash upstairs, the 
miller had shut off the water. 

By this time I was at the bottom of the 
first flight of stairs; in five seconds more I 
was tearing out of the main door and making 
for the flume. The boys were standing round 
in a condition of stupefaction, glaring va- 
cantly into the murky waters. 

Without asking a question, I jerked off my 
shoes and plunged into the mouth of 
flume. Happily the reaction caused by the 
sudden stopping of the wheels and the conse- 
quent sudden checking of the current had 
given the water a tendency to flow backward. 
Ed’s body would not be drawn toward the 
wheel. After diving three times I found it. In 
a few seconds I had partly carried and partly 
dragged the half-drowned boy out upon the 
river bank, where with the help of the miller, 
who had followed me out, we soon pumped 
the water from his lungs and restored natural 
breathing. 

The boy was a “sight.” As his body had 
descended, his head must have met the vibrat- 
ing plank on the upstroke, for on top of his 
head was a great gash. 

No sooner had I dragged Ed from the 
water than in every direction on the mill side 
of the river doors were flung open, and people 
ran out. The noise of the smashing gears, fol- 
lowed as it was by the abrupt stop of the 
familiar hum, must have drawn them. It 
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seemed to me that the deafening crash could 
have been heard at the county seat. In a few 
moments a great crowd of townspeople 
swarmed on the river bank. Among them was 
Dr. Haslet, with his kit of instruments, who 
promptly applied an emergency dressing to 
check the hemorrhage and called for an auto- 
mobile. Before the car had reached the Wade 
residence Ed had regained consciousness and 
asked what it was all about. 

Mrs. Wade had been informed by telephone 
that her son was injured, but Mr. Wade was 
at West Union, attending to business, and 
would not get home until shortly before six 
o'clock. 

In the excitement incident to the rescue, 
the resuscitation and the transfer of the vic- 
tim to his home I had quite forgotten about 
myself; but as a matter of fact my appear- 
ance was almost as bad as Ed’s. In getting 
him from the water and upon the bank I had 





acquired a considerable part of the blood the 
boy had lost. I hurried to my home, which 
was some distance from the mill, and, since 
no one had thought to advise my mother of 
the affair, I had some difficulty in preventing 
a collapse in my own house. As soon as I 
could get into dry clothes I returned to the 
mill, where I found the old miller at work on 
the wreckage. His grizzled face was still wor- 
ried. He had very little to say, but remarked 
that he guessed Mr. Wade would not be- 
grudge the cost of repairs. In truth, no other 
repairs except two new gears and the straight- 
ening of the top section of the driving shaft 
were required. 

About nine o’clock that night there was a 
knock at the door, and when I opened it Mr. 
Wade walked in. At sight of him mother 
glanced toward me apprehensively. I had ex- 
plained to her how I had stopped the mill, 
and she, not fully comprehending the danger 
that threatened the boy, had feared that the 
damage to the machinery had been great, and 
that the owner of the mill had come to make 
trouble. But when Mr. Wade grasped my 
hands in his and tried to speak,—but without 
success for a few moments,—mother’s face 
took on an expression of joy. 

“My boy,” he finally blurted out, “ the 
miller and Ed have told me something of the 
near tragedy this afternoon, but I want to 
know all the details. Tell me the story from 
beginning to end.” 

I recounted the events that had led up to 
the accident and described what I had done 
in the emergency on the top floor of the mill. 
When I had concluded the narrative, Mr. 
Wade was silent for a time; then he said: 

“George, as I look at it, a miracle was per- 
formed in the old mill this afternoon, and you 
were the agent. I know, with the facts before 
me, that one and only one thing could have 
saved Ed from an appalling death. That thing 
required knowledge, reasoning, resourceful- 
ness and instant action. In my judgment a 
boy of seventeen whose brain works in that 
manner ought not to be devoting his time and 
energies to a feed burr in a little mill like ours. 
Have you ever thought of a career you would 
like to follow ?” 

I admitted that I had a strong inclination 
toward hydroelectric engineering and had 
given some study to it. 

“Well, George, if that is your ambition, — 
and I believe your choice a wise one,—just as 
soon as you can get ready you may select the 
technical school that appeals to you and I will 
pay the bills.” He looked at me and smiled. 


“Oh, but I could not leave mother and 
Charlotte!” I exclaimed, fairly overwhelmed. 
“They need me; I am their main support.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that, and I admire your 
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devotion; but mother’s and Charlotte’s care 

and support are included in the ‘bills.’ ” 
That explains why I am superintendent of 

one of the largest power plants in the land. 


SUZANNE 
(% Edith Barnard Delano 


Chapter Nine. Mr. Chick asks Suzanne to come home 


UZANNE did not realize the meaning of 
Dick’s parting words until America had 
been at war several days. On Sunday 

afternoon she and Paul went as usual to the 
house of the Three Bears, and Paul and Mr. 
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Chick retired almost immediately into the 
kitchen for one of their interminable talks. 

Mr. Brocklebank laughed as the door closed 
upon them. “What do those two find to talk 
about so much, I wonder?” he said. “Did you 
ever hear tongues wag as theirs do?” 

Suzanne laughed, too. “I never did! You’d 
think they were two old women over the tea- 
cups! Paul thinks Mr. Chick is a hero of 
romance, and I just wish you could hear the 
stories Mr. Chick tells him!” 

Mr. Brocklebank smiled and asked, “Well, 
how does Cinderella like the prince’s palace ?” 

Suzanne shook her head. 

“Tt isn’t the prince’s palace,” she said, “be- 
cause there isn’t any prince there. But I do 
feel like Cinderella most of the time. When- 
ever the big clock strikes twelve I wonder 
whether all my fine things will vanish !” 

“No prince? Isn’t the Important Gentle- 
man a prince, then?” 

“You darling, funny Great Big Bear! Of 
course he is not! Princes have to be young 
and handsome, and he is old—awfully old! 
He has gray hair on the sides of his head; 
and when I offered to show him some of the 
new dances I am learning, he said he was too 
old to learn to dance! So you see!” 

“What, too old to learn to dance? Ah, yes! 
That is a sign of age, I'll admit.” 

“Oh, you may laugh! Everybody dances 
now, old and young. Miss White says so.” 

“But I was not laughing, my dear. Why, I 
almost believe that I myself could dance if I 
had encouragement enough! Do you know, 
Suzanne, I wouldn’t tell everyone, but I’m 
going to let you into the secret! There’s a 
little thing inside me that sometimes just goes 
‘click !"—like that! It’s as if a little door had 
opened, and I see myself quite young again! 
It’s very strange! It comes at the most unex- 
pected times—when I meet some boys play- 
ing marbles, or spinning tops perhaps, or 
stealing a ride on the back of a wagon. Some- 
times it comes when there’s pink in the sky. 
It is likely to click loudly in the spring, the 
first day the leaves are budding. And when 
you talk about dancing! And whenever I 
think of our young Richard of the Lion Heart 
going off to this new crusade, it clicks several 
times in succession; if you'll believe it, it 
makes me feel almost young enough to go off 
and fight, too!” 

Something in his last words struck a sudden 
chill into Suzanne’s heart. 

“ ‘Richard of the Lion Heart’?” she man- 
aged to ask. “You mean Deeck ?” 

“There now!” Mr. Brocklebank exclaimed. 


“Dear me, dear me! If I haven’t been forget- 
ting to give you Dick’s message. The last 
thing he said to me before he went off to join 
his marines was, ‘Tell Suzanne I am offering 
all I have to France!’ He said you’d under- 
stand.” 

As Mr. Brocklebank watched her out of the 
corner of his eye she grew a little pale, the 
unfailing sign that she was excited. So that 
was what’ Dick meant! He had gone to the 
war—for France! 

“Deeck—has gone to be—a soldier!” 

“A marine! Best corps in the world! Fight- 
ers on land, fighters at sea—and first in every 
fight! That’s their boast, and Dick will be an 
honor to them, I know!” 

But he must have seen something more 
than excitement in her face, for, taking one 
of her hands in his, he said gently, “Come, 
come, little girl! It is for France!” 

Her head was high, and there was a proud 
light in her-eyes as she looked at him, al- 
though her lips may have quivered the least 
little bit in the world. 

“Dearest Great Big Bear,” she said, “we 
have a motto, we of the Cadanets de Grand- 
court. My grandmamma repeated it to Paul as 
she bade him farewell and told us both never 
to forget it. ‘Only if honor be safe!’ Only—if 
honor—be safe! Deeck’s honor would not be 
safe if he remained at home while his country 
is at war! He knows well that he has made 
me very proud—and happy !” 

Just at this moment Paul burst in from the 
kitchen. 

“Susu! Have you heard about Dick?” he 
cried. “I guess we'll finish up this war pretty 
soon now! What do you think old Dick won’t 
do to the Germans?” 

All the way home Paul talked about Dick 
and the marines and asked a thousand ques- 
tions about enlisting; the war was suddenly 
made real to him as it had not been since the 
bewildering day of their flight, now so long 
ago as a child’s memory measures time. 

“T wish I were big enough to be a soldier,” 
he said as he hobbled along at his sister’s side. 

Suzanne’s eyes filled with pity; poor lad, 
with his stiff little leg—a soldier ! 

But Paul was happy. “Anyway, when Dick 
gets over there the war won’t last long!” 

Alas, the war was not to be ended so easily 
as Paul thought! The months rolled by, 
months of rapid, eager preparation, months 
filled with the tramp of marching men, then 
with the echoes of their guns in Europe. Ex- 
citing times were those for every small boy 
living in New York, for scarcely a day passed 
when there was not something thrilling to see. 
Flags of the Allied nations blazed everywhere. 
Soldiers and sailors of the Allies, visiting dele- 
gations—up and down the avenue they swept 
day after day. Mr. Nugent constantly went 
back and forth between his own house and 
Washington, and great things were in the air. 

Then came dark days when the newspapers 
were filled with long lists of dead and 
wounded and missing; days when things 
overseas were going badly. Mr. Nugent fell 
into the way of forgetting to smile; a frown 
of worry settled between his brows, and often 
he would be thinking so hard of other things 
that he would not reply when some one of the 
family circle spoke to him. 

For a time Mr. Brocklebank had a weekly 
letter from Dick, which he always read aloud 
to Suzanne and Paul on Sunday afternoons; 
then came a time when there was no letter, 
and they knew that he was on the sea. But 
word came at last that he was safe, “some- 
where in France,” and how the thought 
thrilled Suzanne! 

Her own letters from Dick were not read 
aloud. Only a girl could guess how many 
times she read them to herself. Her pretty 
boudoir soon came to look like a small branch 
of the Red Cross, with its piles of gray wool, 
and with Suzanne and Miss White always 
knitting, knitting, knitting. 

If a week or more should pass without a 
letter from Dick, Suzanne would secretly feel 
rather forlorn and in need of comforting; 
then she would manage to slip round to the 
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house of the Three Bears, only to find that 
she would have to do the comforting for 
‘them. 

“Why are you three such ‘fraid bears?” she 
would ask. “Deeck will come back! I know 
it!” 

Once when she said so Mr. Chick remarked 
gloomily, “Everybody ain’t coming back!” 

Mr. Brocklebank gave him a quick little 
frown, but Suzanne was undaunted. 

“No, but Deeck is!” she cried. “I tell you 
that I know!” Then, because they were all 
looking at anything except one another or 
her, she added, “Have you forgotten the cry 
that was wrung from the heart of France, my 
friends, when the Germans were battering at 
our great fortress of Verdun? ‘They shall not 
pass!’ That was what our people cried, one 
and all; and it was their great and glorious 
faith that saved Verdun and France! And 
now I cry from my heart, ‘Deeck will come 
back!’ And you will see! You will see!” 

So the months passed, and in the autumn 
the doctors decided that the time had come 
for the operation that might make Paul well. 
Paul was wildly excited and happy, but 
Suzanne’s heart was full of fear and dread. 
What if the operation failed and left him 
as he was before, with the added disap- 
pointment of failure? What if—what if 
he went to sleep under the merciful ether 
and did not wake up? After all, the doc- 
tors were only men, and anything, she told 
herself, anything at all might happen! 

But Paul’s courage was splendid, and 
perhaps, if she could have heard him and 
Mr. Chick talking about the operation, she 
would have been less afraid. 

“Now, look a-here, marquis,” said Mr. 
Chick as he was peeling potatoes for din- 
ner on the afternoon before the great day, 
“you’d better make believe this operating 
business of yours is like a battle! You 
know what a battle is, I reckon. You know 
only one side can win a battle, and a body 
never knows till it’s over which side is 
coming out on top.” 

“Oh, yes, I know all that,” said Paul 
calmly. “Suzanne thinks I don’t know it, 
but I do! Only, you see, in this battle my 
side is going to win!” 

Mr. Chick’s nose was wabbling at a 
great rate. “Sure it is! But if it doesn’t, 
son, why then you just remember that 
you’re a good soldier same as Dick. Dick’s 
a marine!” 

“ All right,” said Paul with an impish 
grin. “I’ll be a marine, too! The marines 
never know when they’re licked!” 

As a matter of fact, Paul thought every- 
one very stupid to suppose that he did not 
understand! Had not he and Mr. Nugent 
had a serious talk about it all on the day 
of the doctor’s last examination ? 

“T suppose you know, old head of the 
family, that there’s a chance of things’ not 
coming out entirely as we want them to? I 
thought I’d better tell you as man to man!” 

“Oh, yes, I know that,” the boy replied 
gravely. “But the doctor said I could help a 
lot by being sure to do everything he tells me 
to. We men aren’t afraid to fight, are we?” he 
added, to Mr. Nugent’s great delight. 

“We'll fight to the last ditch, like good 
Frenchmen, old man,” said the Important 
Gentleman quietly; but his heart glowed, for 
he loved the boy more every day. “Shake 
hands on it!” 

“One thing I wanted to ask you, sir,” the 
boy said. “It’s about Suzanne. She—she thinks 
a great deal of me, and—and 


“T understand, % said Mr. ‘Magus. “Vou, 


need not have a fear for Suzanne’s future. 
That’s what you mean, isn’t it?” 

Paul nodded. “And if you don’t mind, 
Cousin Philip, I'd rather have you upstairs 
with me to-morrow than Suzanne. Some- 
times a man needs another man more’n he 
needs a girl; don’t you think so?” 

“T do,” said Mr. Nugent; and it was the 
Important Gentleman’s hand, and not Su- 
zanne’s, that Paul held as he slipped off into 
the sleep. 

They had made a big sunny room at the 
top of the house into a little private hospital. 
Suzanne, waiting in Paul’s own room, could 
hear their footsteps overhead. Once or twice 
some one crossed the room quickly, as if hur- 
rying for some needed thing, and each time 
Suzanne’s heart stood still with fear. Courage 
for France, courage for Dick, courage for her- 
self, she had in plenty; but — courage for 
Paul? She hid her face in her hands and 
prayed and waited. 

It seemed hours before she heard the door 
upstairs open, heard descending footsteps on 
the stairs. The doctors were coming down, but 
she did not dare go to meet them. She heard 
Mr. Nugent bid them good-by, heard them 
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give a few murmured directions to a nurse. 
Then she knew that Mr. Nugent had come 
into the room. 

“Splendid! Better than they had any idea 
called, looking round the room. She rose from 
the deep chair she had been sitting in and 
looked at him. His face was beaming. 

“Splendid! Better than they had any idea 
it could be! He’ll be walking in a month!” 
said the Important Gentleman; but Suzanne, 
with a great wave of relief and happiness 
sweeping over her, covered her face with her 
hands again and burst into tears. 

Another moment and she felt Mr. Nugent’s 
arm round her shoulders. “Why, Suzanne! 
Dear little girl! It’s good news! Good news, 
dear! Why, didn’t a nurse come down and 
tell you? We told her to!” 

“Oh, I know it is!” she sobbed, “I— 
w-w-wouldn’t c-c-cry if it were—bad news!” 

Mr. Nugent laughed. “Of course you 
wouldn’t! You’re as brave as the boy him- 
self! And what do you think he asked just 
before they gave him the ether? He wanted 
to know if he could really go to boarding 


he wanted very much! Suzanne gave a little 
cry of distress as she looked up at him. 

“No, no!” she cried, drawing back. “Oh, 
no! Oh, please, not that! Please!” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“T have frightened you,” Mr. Nugent said 
kindly and gently. “But some day, dear —” 

“Ah, no!” cried Suzanne again. “Not some 
day ! Not—ever !” 

And so saying, she ran out of the room and 
downstairs. As always there were lilies on the 
dressing table; everywhere there was beauty 
and luxury beyond anything she had ever 
dreamed of until Mr. Nugent’s generous kind- 
ness had given them to her. The very dress 
she had on really carne from him, for she 
understood that the fortune he had already 
settled on Paul, and out of which her allow- 
ance came, was really more for her sake than 
for the boy’s; it was only Mr. Nugent’s way 
of providing money that she could accept 
without hurting her pride. Upstairs in the 
quiet room where the nurses were watching 
and waiting lay Paul, only yesterday—only 
this morning—the poor little cripple, who 
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** Tell me!’’ Suzanne said. 


school next year! And what do you think the 
doctor told him ?” 

“T d-don’t know!” 

“He told him he could go after Christmas 
if he wanted to! Now, what do you think of 
that ?” 

Suzanne was wiping her eyes and trying to 
smile. “I think it is too wonderful to be true! 
To be like other boys again, my poor little 
Paul!” 

“Like other boys, yes,” said Mr. Nugent. 
“And I want to make up to him for every- 
thing he has gone through, and for more! He 
shall go to school and to college, and I hope 
he will be an engineer, so that when he goes 
back to France he can serve her in more ways 
than one. Of course,” he added, as if it were 
the least important item, “of course, he will 
have practically all the money he can very 
well spend.” 

“Oh, Important Gentleman,” said Suzanne, 
using the name that always pleased him most, 
“what a fairy godfather you are to both of 
us! How can we ever show how grateful we 
are to you? Do you think there will ever be 
anything we can do to make you half as 
happy as you are making us?” 

For a moment Mr. Nugent did not speak. 
Presently he leaned forward toward Suzanne. 

“Yes, Suzanne,” he said earnestly. “ Yes, 
there is indeed something you can do to make 
me happy—far happier even than you are at 
this moment, my dear.” He held out his hand. 
“You know what it is, don’t you? Haven’t 
you guessed before ?” 

There was something in his tone more than 
in his words that made her look up at him 
quickly. Her heart seemed to stand still, then 
go racing off as it had never raced before. 

“You know, don’t you, dear?” Mr. Nugent 
was repeating. He was still very much the 
Important Gentleman, but he looked so kind, 
and as if he were begging for something that 
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now, thanks to this friend, was going to be 
well and active like other boys. And Paul’s 
future, so rich and promising —and again 
thanks to Mr. Nugent! How much, how 
much had he not done for them! With what 
gratitude was her heart not filled! And when 
he had asked for the reward he wanted, she 
had refused! She had hurt him so! 

She threw herself down upon her beautiful 
couch, with its little French pillows, and cried 
as if her heart had broken. After what had 
happened how could she stay in Mr. Nugent’s 
house? How could she see him day after day? 
Yet—how could she leave Paul? 

She was aroused at last by some one’s tap- 
ping on the door. One of Paul’s nurses 
entered, and at sight of Suzanne’s tears she 
said sympathetically: 

“Why, it’s all over now! You must not cry 
when it’s all over! And so splendidly, too! 
Come! Your little brother is asking for you. 
We can let you see him, but just for a mo- 
ment.” 

Paul’s face was white, and his lips were 
twisted with pain, but the light of battle 
shone in his eyes. 

“T’m a—wounded—marine!” he whispered 
as Suzanne bent over to kiss him. 

So well had the doctors done their work 
that in less than three months from that day 
Suzanne and Miss White motored up to a 
school on the Hudson and left Paul there, 
probably the happiest and proudest boy that 
ever entered a boarding school. Fortunately 
for Suzanne’s peace of mind Mr. Nugent had 
been in Washington most of the time. When 
he was at home, there was nothing in his 
manner that seemed an attempt to remind her 
of that painful interview. But she did not 
need to be reminded of it; scarcely a day 
passed that she did not think of it; not a 
kind thing was done for her in that house of 
kindness that did not make her wish some one 
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more worthy than herself were enjoying it, 
some one who could repay him as he wanted 
to be repaid. 

She was thinking about it as they drove 
home from the school. Now that Paul no 
longer needed her all the time, what should 
her next step be? 

The saddest part of it all was that she well 
knew what her grandmother—yes, even her 
mother and father—would have wanted. 
Every French girl is taught that marriage is 
like a business contract, entered into not only 
for the good of the two people concerned but 
for the good of their families as well. French 
girls are taught that love will come after 
marriage; it cannot very well come before, at 
least not on the girl’s part, for usually she 
hardly knows the man whom she marries at 
the wish of her family. For never in France, 
as Suzanne well knew, is a girl wooed as a 
girl is wooed in America. 

Suzanne could picture to herself what 
would have happened if everything had gone 
well there at home. Some fine day one of 
grandmamma’s friends would have come to 

call; and when she had departed grand- 
mamma would have looked pleased and 
perhaps a little triumphant. Suzanne would 
doubtless have received a new frock or 
two; and presently she would have been 
introduced to a strange young man, the 
grandson, or nephew perhaps, of grand- 
mamma’s friend. The meeting would have 
been arranged in a way to make it seem 
quite accidental; and afterwards grand- 
mamma would have asked her casually, 
“What think you, deary, of Monsieur So- 
and-so ?” 

If she had liked his appearance, grand- 
mamma would have asked again, “And 
what would you say to’ having him for a 
husband ?” 

Then, if Suzanne were the dutiful girl 
that all French girls are supposed to be, 
she would have replied demurely, “As you 
will, dear grandmamma!” 

After that the young man and his 
mother or his grandmother would have 
come to call; the young man would be 
dressed in new clothes, and he would bring 
her a bouquet-—a white bouquet with lace 
paper round it. Doubtless they would both 
have been very much embarrassed; but 
somehow the young man would have man- 
aged to inform her before both their rela- 
tives that he had the honor of asking her 
hand in marriage, and she would have 
said, “Yes, monsieur.” Certainly her cheeks 
would have burned, and her heart gone 
pitapat ! 

He would have kissed her hand as he 
departed, and after that they would have 
been considered as engaged. The marriage 
would have followed as soon as the 
trousseau could be made ready and the 
contracts drawn! Such was the way of 

romance for all French girls of her rank, and 
such her romance would have been if she had 
remained in France! And if grandmamma 
could have chosen a husband for her from all 
the world, Suzanne knew well where the choice 
would have fallen. 

But ah, Suzanne had not remained in 
France! She had been in America three years! 
And a brave man had looked straight into her 
eyes without any urging or assistance at all 
from any member of his family or hers, 
looked straight into her heart and said, “I 
love you. And I am coming back—for you!” 

There was no doubt about it at all in Su- 
zanne’s mind: American romance was much 
more desirable than French romance! 

But the limousine had stopped, and nice 
Miss White was saying, “Well, here we are, 
my dear!” 

The maid who opened the door for them 
said to Suzanne, “A gentleman is waiting to 
see you, miss. He has been here some time.” 

Suzanne went forward. In the shadow of 
the hall, so warmly beautiful with its many 
works of art and its fine rugs, she saw Mr. 
Chick, a small, drab figure, standing beside a 
suit of armor, twisting his hat in his hands. 

“QO Meester Cheeck!” she cried. “I’m so 
glad to see you! Why did you not sit down?” 

Then something in his face or something in 
his manner struck a sudden chill to her heart. 

“What is it?” she asked, putting a hand 
on his arm. “Something is wrong!” 

He nodded and touched his dry lips with 
his tongue. “I wish you’d—come round to see 
us—when you can. All of us. We—kind of— 
need you. Me —and Jupiter — and Wigstaff 
and—and John. Him, especially.” 

“Tell me!” Suzanne said. “Oh, tell me!” 

Mr. Chick looked at her now, and his face 
began to twitch. “It’s Dick,” he said unstead- 
ily. “Dick. He’s killed—in action—Dick —” 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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THE SILVER RIDGE W— 2 frank Lillie Pollock 


HE next day began somewhat as Tom’s 
early dreams of a wild and romantic life 
in the forest had led him to expect. First 
he set his traps in the places along the creek 
that Charley had pointed out as the most 
promising. In addition he made several dead- 
falls and connected them with a blood trail, 
which he’ made by dragging a freshly shot 
hare along the ground. He had only four steel 
traps, but the deadfalls cost him nothing, ex- 
cept a little work, and he could make any 
number of them. 

To his deep disappointment he found on his 
first visit that not a trap held anything, 
though two of the deadfalls had been sprung 
and the baits taken. The failure shook his 
faith in the homely contrivances, but he reset 
them and made four more. 

The second morning was luckier. There was 
a muskrat in one of the steel traps; and in the 
last deadfall he found under the log the glossy 
form of a dead mink, a small but very dark 
specimen, worth at least six dollars. 

All the next day a cold dismal rain fell. 
Tom devoted the time to grinding his broken 
axe and patching the interior of his dwelling. 
Twice when the downpour slackened he made 
a brief excursion into the wet woods, and re- 
turned once with a grouse and once with a 
hare. He was able to make but a poor job of 
his carpentering, for he had almost no tools, 
but the. work helped to make the day seem 
less dreary. He managed to build a rough 
partition, making a room about fifteen feet 
square next to the door; he built a rough 
bunk, filled it with hay and covered it with 
his blankets; and he put up pegs and shelves 
for his cooking utensils. He wished that he 
had a few books. Returning from the spring 
at dusk, and seeing the firelight shining into 
the doorway and gleaming from the hanging 
pots and the rifle, he had a feeling of comfort, 
oddly coupled with loneliness. 

The next day the weather turned warm and 
sunny. Tom found two mink and two musk- 
rats in his traps and was greatly encouraged. 
The silver birches on the ridge began to be 
shrouded in a mist of pale green; the maples 
were flowering crimson, and the patch of 
struggling grain began to show some life. Ap- 
parently the grain was fall rye, and Tom real- 
ized that in it he had another small asset. 

Spring came on with the magic swiftness of 
the north. Trout began to rise in the creek, 
and Tom was able to vary his diet a little. He 
made up his mind at last to make the journey 
to Oakley. On the fourth day he returned, 
carrying on his shoulders thirty pounds of 
provisions—bacon, tea, sugar, flour, salt—and 
also a saw and a hammer. He had found 
Oakley more than ever astir; gangs of Italian 
laborers were already clearing the ground for 
the projected works. 

The old clearing looked almost like home. 
Finding four trapped muskrats, he became 
more determined than ever not to give the 
place up. No one was likely to claim it, and in 
September he would take out the papers him- 
self. He could return to Montreal for the 
winter and earn some money; and the next 
summer his brother Fred could spend the 
school vacation with him. He would plant 
more grain, clear more land. If Oakley had 
its anticipated boom, the farm might become 
valuable. 

Little by little he improved the old barn 

until it had an air of real comfort. He hunted 
and trapped assiduously; he burned off the 
dry grass of the beaver meadow in order to 
let the new crop spring. He longed to tap the 
maples, but he had none of the utensils for 
making syrup. 
_ He lived roughly; flour cakes, meat and 
fish were his food; tea was his only luxury. 
‘He worked hard. He rose at sunrise and gen- 
erally was asleep by the time the stars had 
come out. He grew thin, wiry, brown and 
bright-eyed. When he needed to go to Oakley 
again he found no difficulty in making the 
round trip in three days and in bringing back 
nearly fifty pounds of supplies. 

It was somewhat like the wild life he had 
longed for, but it had its unforeseen discom- 
lorts. He was a poor cook; he grew desper- 
ately sick of his monotonous diet, and there 
were times when he would have given his best 
mink pelt for an apple pie. There were dreary 
days of rain and occasional flurrying snow— 
days that held him idle indoors, when he grew 
half mad with loneliness and_ discourage- 
ment. His clothing grew worn and ragged, 
and he had nothing to patch it with. His hair 
grew long and unkempt. 

The trapping season came to an end. For 
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some time he had noticed that the fur was 
getting poorer. He had not done quite so well 
with his trapping as he had hoped, but still he 
had eleven mink, sixteen muskrats, four wea- 
sels, two raccoons and two foxes. With a little 
luck he might even have had a bearskin, for 
one day he had had a bear in full view not 
more than fifty yards off, but unfortunately 
he had not had his rifle with him. 

However, he thought that he would clear a 
hundred and fifty dollars. As a matter of fact 
when he took his catch to Oakley he did get 
one hundred and thirty, of which sum, how- 
ever, he was obliged by custom to take a cer- 
tain part in trade. 

With the close of the trapping season he 
began to give more time to his farming. 
Among the débris of the house he unearthed 
an old spade, which he fitted with a new 
handle, and prepared a garden patch where he 
planned to plant vegetables and perhaps flow- 
ers as well. In one of his tramps through the 
woods he discovered a bee tree. He should 
have honey next summer. 

During all that time Indian Charley was 
the only human being who had passed that 
way. Tom had ceased to expect anyone; and 
when, a number of weeks later, he caught 
sight of two men moving on the ridge of 
silver birches he was as startled as any savage 
would have been. Delight was his next emo- 
tion, and he ran forward as they came to meet 
him. 

The young man dressed in camper’s garb 
who was in the lead, and who may have been 
twenty-five years old, had a pleasant face; 
but there was a certain briskness about him 
that spoke of the town. Behind him came a 
less pleasing man, rough and slovenly, past 
middle age, with a shock of grizzled hair and 
a surly, suspicious-looking face. 

“Morning!” said the stranger. “ This is 
Jackson’s place ?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, shaking hands. “I’m 
Tom Jackson. What can I do for you?” 

“My name’s Moore—Moore & Son, you 


with the unaccustomed food, he felt suspi- 
cious and uneasy. He could not imagine why 
Moore was interested in his homestead and 
felt greatly relieved when the visitors went off 
to the creek after dinner to fish for trout. 

He stayed close to his cabin that afternoon 
and kept a suspicious watch. Once he thought 
that he saw some one moving far away 
among the silver birches, but he could not be 
certain. A short time before sunset the fisher- 
men returned. Moore had five good - sized 
trout to show for the afternoon, but Tom no- 
ticed that his boots were crusted with gravel 
that had not come from the bed of the creek. 

They proposed to spend the night there. 
Until bedtime Moore chatted lightly of one 
thing and another and then said carelessly: 

“T suppose, Jackson, you wouldn’t feel like 
parting with this place ?” 

“T couldn’t,” said Tom, all alert. “It’s my 
uncle’s.” 

“What’s his present address ?” ; 

“Well —” Tom hesitated. “You know free- 
grant land can’t be sold until the three-years 
settlement duties have been performed. This 
place was taken only a couple of years ago.” 

“That so? Well, he might accept a lump 
sum just to move off, abandon it. In fact, he 
seems rather to have done so now. I don’t 
think your improvements and cultivation 
would satisfy the land agents. And if he 
doesn’t get back in a couple of months, he’ll 
forfeit his rights anyway.” 

“T couldn’t give you any answer without 
consulting Uncle Phil,’ Tom persisted. “He 
might turn up any day; I can’t tell. I’ll let 
you know if he does.” 

“All right,” said Moore indifferently. “Tell 
him we’d pay him a few hundred dollars to 
turn over the place to us. It’s more than the 
land is worth. Come in and see us at Oakley— 
Moore & Son. I’m the son.” He yawned. 
“Getting late, isn’t it ?” 

Tom found sleeping difficult that night, for 
his mind ran on the new, strange possibilities 
that his talk with Moore had suggested; but 
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** My name’s Moore — Moore & Son, you know. This man with me is 


Dan McLeod, my guide 


know. This man with me is Dan McLeod, my 
guide. Is there anyone here ?” 

“T’m here,” said Tom, puzzled. 

“Yes, but your—er—father—or the rest of 
the family ?” 

“Why, they’ve gone away for a time,” Tom 
explained cautiously. “The house burned, you 
see ” 


“T see. Of course they’ll be back before 
July ? Meanwhile you’re holding their home- 
stead, I suppose.” 

“T surely am,” returned Tom firmly. 

Young Moore laughed easily and asked no 
more questions. He and his guide stayed for 
dinner, bringing from their canoe such a 
supply of canned delicacies as Tom had not 
tasted for a long time. But, pleased as he was 


Ts there anyone here ?’’ 


at last he drifted off into a sleep full of con- 
fused dreams. He was awakened by a hand 
pressing his shoulder. 

Half starting up, he saw McLeod, the guide, 
stooping over him. 

“Git up,” said the man in a whisper. “Come 

‘on outside. I got to talk to you.” 

Still confused, Tom obeyed. Moore was 
asleep in his blankets. 

“Now look here!” said McLeod in a threat- 
ening voice when they had turned the corner 
of the building. “What’s all this? You ain’t 
young Jackson. This ain’t your ranch.” 

“Yes, I am Tom Jackson,” the boy af- 
firmed. 

“No. I-knowed all the Jacksons, and there 
ain’t no Tom. You ain’t got any rights here. 





Dave took this place, bought it from me, he 
did. He never said nothing about you. I had 
the place first, and now that he’s gone I’m 
going to have it back. I built this here barn 
myself.” 

“Why didn’t you stay here, then?” Tom 
demanded. 

“Had trouble—had to go away!” McLeod 
muttered, a little disconcerted. “But Dave 
said I could have the place back any time I 
wanted it.” 

“There’s plenty more land just as good as 
this. What do you and Moore want with it, 
anyway ?” 

“Don’t know what Moore wants. I want it 
because it’s rightly mine. Now you’ve got to 
clear out of here. If you don’t, I'll run you 
off.” 

“No,” said Tom, “I’m going to hold this 
place down till Uncle Phil or Dave gets back. 
Try to run me off if you want to. I’m here to 
stay, and I’ve got a rifle, too.” 

McLeod was silent for a moment. 

“Say,” he said at last, “can’t we split on 
this? I'll steer Moore off, and —” 

“No, I won’t do anything,” said Tom 
curtly, and he wheeled and returned to his 
couch. 

McLeod presently followed, muttering an- 
grily. Tom pretended to fall asleep, but in 
reality he was feverishly trying to think what 
could make his two guests take so great an 
interest in the deserted claim. Had mineral 
been found there—gold, perhaps? He was a 
hundred miles east of the mining country of 
Ontario, where gold and silver are plentiful, 
but it was just possible that an outcrop might 
exist here. 

It was a night of little rest for him, and 
he felt tired when he arose to build the fire. 
Young Moore was as fresh and as smiling as 
ever. * 

“We're going back to Oakley,” he an- 
nounced after breakfast. “Don’t fail to drop 
in and see me when you’re there next time. 
I'll be glad to have you. Much obliged for 
your hospitality.” 

No sooner did Tom think that they were 
well on their way than he hastened toward 
the birch ridge, where he had first seen them. 
He found the underbrush much broken and 
crushed by trampling feet; and then, scarcely 
with surprise, he spied a place where some 
one had dug or probed into the gravel with 
some sort of a long drill. He found many such 
places. At one point a pit at least four feet 
deep had been dug. The whole ridge had been 
prospected from end to end. 

Tom was no miner, but he knew well that, 
if there were any mineral there, it must be 
free—that is, in flakes or nuggets —and 
could be hardly anything else than gold. He 
rushed back for his spade and a cooking pan 
and began to examine and wash out the 
mixed sand and gravel. But it seemed to be 
really nothing except sand and gravel. He went 
from place to place, washing samples here and 
there with such care that he felt positive he 
would have detected even the tiniest flake of 
metal. He worked from one end of the ridge 
to the other and could find nothing except 
ordinary gravel. 

Then suddenly the truth flashed into his 
mind. Gravel, indeed! What mineral was 
more rare in that district? The cement dam 
and the buildings at Oakley would require a 
vast amount, which might have to be fetched 
a hundred miles by railway. Here was an un- 
limited quantity; and, moreover, it was near 
a good waterway on which it could be floated 
to the village. 

He remembered now that he had seen the 
name “Moore & Son, Contractors” on a new 
office at Oakley. There could be no doubt 
that he had hit upon the truth. The concrete 
workers needed the gravel. The old farm had 
turned valuable just in time for him. 

Then he remembered that he had no legal 
rights to it at all, and that unless he could 
find Uncle Phil before July it would be lost to 
all of them. 

As he walked slowly back to the cabin he 
searched his mind desperately for some plan 
of defense. To his astonishment the fire had 
been rebuilt, the kettle was on, and a humped 
figure sat with his back toward him. Tom 
a his steps and saw a dark, familiar 

ace. 

“Fur sold,” said Ojibwa Charley, glancing 
up. “I come stay with you now, Tom.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FOX FILMS 








Trotzky and some of his staff 


FACT AND COMMENT 


MEN MAY WORK side by side without 
working together. 


As Bees hive Sweets against Cold Winter’s 
Rage 
Should Youth store Happy Memories for Age. 


DO NOT THINK that you are cleverer than 
the other man, for that is the surest way of 
getting cheated. 


A MODERATE EXPERIENCE of hard 
times may help some of us to put our backs 
into the job. To see some one at the gate or 
at the office door waiting for a chance to go 
to work is startling enough to wake us from 
the dream that there is a substitute for keep- 
ing busy. ; 


A LATE ESTIMATE puts the total produc- 


’ tion of sugar under the American flag during 


the year 1920-1921 at more than five billion 
pounds, against considerably less than four 
billion pounds in the year preceding the war. 
That is one reason why sugar is cheaper and 
should continue to be. 


WOMEN OF THE BEST TASTE use a fur 
coat only for occasional wear and regard it as 
distinctly not the thing for every purpose from 
October until March. The present craze for 
fur coats may not last. A fur scarf and a muff 
to be worn with a woolen coat are much more 
certain to be a satisfactory investment. If a 
girl is tempted by the lower price to put all 
her savings into any coat, let it be into the 
pocket of one that she already owns. 


THE SEA OTTER, the animal of most beau- 
tiful fur once so plentiful in Alaskan waters, 
is almost extinct. Traded in by the hundreds 
of thousands a century ago, pelts offered in 
1920 were: one in St. Louis, three in New 
York and fifteen in London. The fur is so fine, 
lustrous and durable that a good skin has 
always commanded from $500 to $1000. Last 
year the pelts were not of first grade; several 
were taken from the bodies of dead otter 
found on the seashore; but the average price 
at London was $2000 a pelt. 


CITIES EVERYWHERE in the United 
States are naming or renaming streets and 
public squares for men who died heroically 
in the Great War. But most of them are 
making the mistake of bestowing the whole 
name. We Americans are a bustling, quick- 
motioned people, impatient of unnecessary 
delays. We are proud to honor our heroes by- 
naming public places for them, but we should 
most certainly use only the surname. No one 
would think of saying, “William Henry Har- 
rison Avenue,” or, “David Glasgow Farragut 
Square.” 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL has long 
been haunted by the ghost of Thomas a 
Becket, which not only the ignorant and 
superstitious but the intelligent and the mat- 
ter-of-fact have seen in the crypt. The ghost 
has even permitted its picture to be taken. A 
photograph shows the impalpable figure of a 
prelate standing against a pillar, and another 
photograph taken from the same spot at an- 
other time shows nothing except the pillar 
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itself. The explanation is interesting. In medi- 
zval days a fresco had been painted on the 
pillar. After the Reformation it was painted 
out. So long as the air is reasonably dry the 
painting remains invisible, but on damp days 
it reappears. 
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CUBA IN DIFFICULTIES 


HE Cubans have two things to disturb 
them—an economic smash and a disputed 
election. Either is enough to make any 
nation unhappy. The financial troubles of the 
Cubans are caused of course by the collapse 
of the sugar market. The sugar planters, who 
are the chief business men of the island, were 
carried away by the fever of speculation that 
last spring sent the price of sugar “sky-high.” 
They held on too long; on an inflated valua- 
tion they borrowed from the banks money to 
move their new crop—and then the bottom 
dropped out of things. The planters cannot 
pay their notes, for their sugar is worth only 
one third of what they thought it was going 
to be worth. Some banks have failed, others 
are kept alive only by a moratorium, or de- 
layed maturity of debts and accounts, that the 
government has declared. Business is flat; no 
one has any money; everyone is more or less 
discouraged. 

On top of those unhappy conditions came 
the election. It was a close election. There is a 
dispute about the result. The partisans. of 
Dr. Zayas, who was the anti-administration 
candidate, say that he was elected, and on the 
face of the returns it appears that he was. But 
the majority is small, and the legality or regu- 
larity of the balloting in many districts is 
warmly disputed. So far there has been no 
violence, but as the time approaches for the 
inauguration of the new president the danger 
of a political outbreak increases.’ 

Under the Platt law the United States is 
directly responsible for keeping order in Cuba, 
and our government is already feeling its way 
toward directing matters. Gen. Crowder, a 
tactful and capable officer, has been dis- 
patched to Havana and has been cordially 
received by President Menocal and other pub- 
lic men—which shows that they are glad to 
have the strong arm of the United States to 
lean upon. Of course the economic disorders 
must yield to natural processes rather than 
to external management, but perhaps he will 
be able to straighten out the political tangle. 
If he cannot do it, a Congressional or an 
Executive mission must undertake the job. 
We cannot permit our ward to misbehave in 
the sight of the world. 
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TROTZKY’S ARMY 


VERYONE who watches closely what 
goes on in RusSia seems to agree that 
with the spring there will be renewed 
military activity and military aggression some- 
where along the soviet frontier. Comrade 
Trotzky has raised, equipped and officered an 
army that has expelled every invader. No one 
now thinks of attacking soviet Russia; and 
yet no one expects to see Trotzky disband his 


-army. It is only by maintaining an army and 


by keeping up the fiction that the army is 
hard at work defending Russia against its foes 
that the masses of the people can be led to 
accept the Bolshevist government as a real 
Russian government. It is only by keeping the 
army in healthy being that a minority party 
like the Bolsheviki can continue to impose its 
will on a population that takes no interest in 
the theories or the enthusiasms of Moscow. 

It is said, indeed, that Lenine, who seems to 
have drifted somewhat toward compromise 
with the outside world, is inclined to a policy 
of peace and of trade. He knows that only so 
can his so-called proletariat live—unless, ih- 
deed, they can continue to exist as the armed 
masters of a race of peasant slaves. That al- 
ternative disturbs him; he cannot bring him- 
self to agree to it. But Comrade Trotzky has 
fewer doubts; if we can trust the reports that 
come out of Russia, he is all for using the 
army. He believes in keeping an edged tool 
sharp. 

In which direction will he strike if he has his 
way ? At one time it was feared that he would 
attack Poland again; but that seems unlikely. 
He may pick a quarrel with some of the 
smaller Baltic states, but Lenine has made 
treaties with them and will do his best to 
protect them. He may overrun Georgia and 
ambitiously threaten the British power in 
Mesopotamia or even in India. But Mr. Lloyd 
George is making earnest efforts to disarm 
soviet hostility with trade negotiations and 
hints of possible recognition. ‘ 

A fourth possibility, and the most likely, is 


an attack on Roumania. The soviet govern- 
ment has never forgiven the Roumanians for 
annexing Bessarabia, for, though that is an 
old Roumanian province, it has been Russian 
territory for a good many years, and, more- 
over, it is fertile and useful territory. Many 
intelligent observers expect to see the Red 
army move against Roumania before many 
weeks have passed. If it does, it will find a 
nation not unprepared to meet it, better pre- 
pared in every way than the Poles were when 
they faced and turned back the Bolshevist 
invasion. 
eg 


STOCKINGS 


IFE would be tolerable if there were not 

so many things to be done over again. 

Work that is creation is inspiration. 
When you are building a new house you seem 
really to be living; that is, barring architects 
and plumbers and other such intrusive and 
unnecessary people. You are looking forward, 
getting forward, thinking new thoughts, mak- 
ing progress with your character and your 
soul. What a wealth of development there is in 
the plans, the arrangements, the improvements! 
Why, you did not realize before how fast the 
world was growing! Or, in the inner life, say 
you learn a new language. Here is labor that 
is really fruitful, hours that mean something, 
new experience, new contact, doors opening 
on wide, rich prospects from which endless 
depth and power of living can be gained. 
Even in the humbler realms of domesticity 
true and satisfying creation is constantly pos- 
sible. You make a new gown and you seem to 
be getting somewhere, to be adding something 
to the dull routine of life, even if it is a per- 
ishable something, too quickly and easily for- 
gotten. You learn to cook a new dish and for 
the moment you can lose yourself in it. You 
add this touch and that touch and tremble to 
think how it will come out. 

But then there are the things that have to 
be done over. When the cooking is finished, 
whether it has failed or succeeded, there are 
the same old dishes to be washed in the same 
old sink in the same old way. There is the 
same old dirt to be got out of the same old 
corners. No matter how faithfully you get it 
out to-day it is there again to-morrow. And 
there is always mending, mending, mending, 
whether the universe is coming to an end or 
not. Stockings sum it all up, always the stock- 
ings. How in the name of mystery do they 
wear out so? And in these days of cost and 
saving they must be darned, darned, darned, 
until there is more darn than stocking left. 

When other work is all done and bed 
seems so indescribably attractive there is that 
mountainous pile of unfulfilled obligation 
waiting in the workbasket, and the thought 
of it seems to reduce the world to a black 
multiplicity of incompleteness. 


e¢ 
OUR FOREIGN CREDITS 


O government ever faced a more per- 
plexing problem than that which now 
confronts us: the problem of deciding 
what to do about the vast sums that foreign 
governments owe the United States. It is not 
that there is no obvious solution; there are 
several solutions. The difficulty is to find the 
one that will be best both for us and for our 
debtors. 
The situation can be stated in a few words. 


This government has lent to half a score of- 


European powers a gross sum of ten billion 
dollars. The debts are payable “on demand.” 
Not one of the governments can now pay 
even the interest, much less the principal. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that in 
spite of burdensome taxation no one of them 
can balance its own domestic budget, and 
therefore no one of them has anything to 
spare toward paying a foreign debt. The larg- 
est debtor, and the richest, is Great Britain, 
which owes us more than four of the ten 
billions; and what it borrowed from us it has 
lent to other countries that owe us directly, 


which makes both its position and theirs much © 


harder. 

The aggregate foreign debt of ten billions, 
money that the United States borrowed from 
its own people, is more than one third of the 
gross national debt. Our government has to 
pay interest upon it to the holders of Liberty 
bonds, even though the foreign debtors do not 
pay the interest on their debt, the money for 
which came from the bonds. Our financial re- 
lation to Europe is therefore not only inter- 
esting but important. 

One course of action is obviously impossi- 
ble. We cannot send a fleet to the coasts of the 
debtor nations and demand payment, offering 
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the alternative of war, as Germany once did 
to collect a debt from Venezuela. The debtors 
are our friends, and we must be lenient with 
them. It has been suggested and even urged 
that we cancel the debts altogether. That of 
course would solve the problem in a moment. 
It has been cynically said that we might as 
well do it, since the debts: will never be paid 
anyway and are sure to be a source of trouble 
so long as they are unpaid, and that by can- 
celing them we should gain an undying repu- 
tation for generosity. There is something to 
be said on both sides of that argument. 

All other methods of dealing with the situ- 
ation rest upon some form of deferred pay- 
ment, such as periodical installments or long- 
term bonds in place of the agreements to pay 
on demand; but all such plans would intro- 
duce a serious domestic complication. 

If the debtor governments cannot pay now, 
or even begin to pay, how are they ever going 
to pay? They must accumulate wealth, and 
since they cannot get it from one another, 
being all of them near bankruptcy, they must 
again turn to us for relief. They wish to pay 
us not in money, which we do not need, but 
in goods, which we need scarcely more. Let- 
ting them pay us in goods means liberalizing 
our tariff policy and opening our ports to 
largely increased importations. That, in turn, 
means using great quantities of foreign-made 
articles in place of those that otherwise we 
should make at home. Such a course would be 
contrary to the policy that has prevailed here 
for most of the last sixty years, and that the 
Republican party, now about to resume power, 
still holds. » 


COAL 


NE of the causes that have made man- 
QO ufacturing and transportation a great 

deal more costly than they used to be 
is the high price of coal. The high cost of 
production and transportation is of course re- 
flected in almost everything we buy and use, 
and the burden is still further increased by 
the extraordinary prices we have to pay for 
the coal that we burn in our furnaces and 
our kitchen stoves. Our present civilization is 
built to an astonishing extent on coal. Life 
would be a difficult thing for us all, and an 
impossible thing for some of us, if we were 
deprived of coal. When the price of such a 
necessary doubles and triples the matter be- 
comes serious. We have a right to know 
whether the increase is unavoidable. 

The part of the increase that is owing to 
higher wages and higher costs of transporta- 
tion we must make up our minds to bear 
for the present. Of the remainder we cannot 
say so much. The article by Mr. Cushing in 
another part of The Companion points out 
some of the causes that have been at work: 
the disorganization in the coal industry and 
the anxiety to obtain profits, which, because 
of the large number of mines, seemed likely to 
be fleeting; the failure of transportation to 
put the coal where the influence of compe- 
tition could be felt; the interested motives 
that led different classes of men to represent 
tnat a shortage of coal was imminent and the 
consequent panic on the part of the public. 
Unfortunately, as the testimony taken before 
the Senate Committee on Reconstruction 
shows, that is not the whole story. So far the 
committee has investigated only the dealings 
of coal merchants with the government, but 
it has discovered speculators and profit takers 
every step of the way from the coal mines to 
the government bunkers. 

By consenting to pay exorbitant prices the 
government helped to run the market still 
higher; the private user had to pay several 
dollars a ton more than the War Department. 
It is not unreasonable to believe that the price 
of coal during the past year has represented 
much unnecessary profit. As in the case of the 
sugar speculators, there was no real shortage 
of coal, though the country was led to believe 
that there was. 

What is the remedy for such a state of 
affairs? It will in some measure correct itself, 
but the country cannot be easy while an in- 
dustry that lies at the foundation of our com- 
fort and our business life is subject in times 
of stress to such disorganization and such 
manias of speculation. The simplest thing is 
to say, “Let the mines be nationalized”; that 
is what the Socialists recommend. But that 
would only change the nature of the problem. 
Government management is extravagant and 
inefficient. We should be delivered from the 
speculator only to fall into the hands of the 
politician. The Companion does not presume 
to tell the coal men what they must do to 
restore public confidence in the industry on 
which so much depends; it does not know 
whether Senator Calder’s proposed measure 
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will meet the needs of the situation. But Mr. 
Cushing’s article makes some sensible sugges- 
tions. They are worth reading and consider- 
ing; at least they recognize that the coal 
business is a national problem and not a per- 
sonal opportunity. When we realize that truth 
with sufficient clearness we shall have taken 
the first step toward solving the problem. 


og? 
THE VETO POWER 


N the evolution of governmental institu- 

tions the veto power has almost every- 

where been discarded. In autocratic gov- 
ernments, which have now for the most part 
disappeared, it was not needed. The sovereign 
had too firm a control over his legislature—if 
he had a legislature—to allow it to pass any 
law that he disapproved. Monarchical coun- 
tries, on the other hand, governed by respon- 
sible ministries, do not concede the right of 
veto to their kings. Theoretically it may be 
that it is still a royal prerogative in Great 
Britain; but if King George were to venture 
to exercise it, his act would lead to revolution 
and the loss of his throne. Neither France nor 
any other of the new republics of the Old 
World grants the power to its president. 

But in this country, and in some of the 
Latin - American states,—Chile and Ecuador 
for example,—not only do presidents, gover- 
nors and even the mayors of cities have the 
power, but they use it almost daily. More- 
over, those who have the power are free to 
use it to any extent and for any reason. 

It was not always so. In the first forty 
years under the Constitution, during the ad- 
ministrations of six Presidents, there were but 
nine vetoes. None of our early Presidents re- 
garded themselves as justified in rejecting any 
bill presented for their approval except for 
constitutional reasons, or for such other rea- 
sons, for example, as that the bill was loosely 
worded. Jackson was the first President to set 
his own judgment of what was wise and ex- 
pedient against that of Congress; and his 
theory of the larger right gradually prevailed. 
Tyler deemed it necessary to argue in favor 
of it, but no one has argued about it since his 
time. 

All of our later Presidents take for granted 
that they are to consider the merits of a bill 
precisely as if they constituted a third branch 
of the legislature. Governors of states and 
mayors do the same thing in their more lim- 
ited fields. Consequently, the people have 
justly come to feel that magistrates who have 
the veto power are responsible for all the 
measures that they approve. 

If we were forming a government anew out 
of what we may call raw material and with- 
out any experience of the actual working of 
the veto power, should we introduce it? Per- 
haps, if we thought it a useful check on the 
legislature. Hasty legislation is a great evil; 
even a second-rate man may perform a useful 
service by causing delay and appealing to our 
sober second thoughts. On the whole, more 
bad bills than good ones fail by lack of execu- 
tive approval, and there is always time left 
for the good ones to have their chance. 


AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


is only a few years since women began to 

appear in the legislative bodies of the 
world. They are still so rarely seen there 
that the mere fact that a woman has been 
elected is enough to give her as much news- 
paper publicity as the most eminent of her 
male colleagues gets. But already a woman 
has been chosen to preside over a legislative 
assembly of importance. Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Smith of Vancouver is the speaker of the new 
provincial Assembly of British Columbia. She 
is not exactly new in politics, for she is the 
widow of the late minister of finance in the 
government of British Columbia, in whose 
political campaigns she always took an active 
interest, and whose constant adviser she was 
in his administrative work. It will be interest- 
ing to watch the career of “Madam Speaker” 
and to see whether a woman who has proved 
herself a convincing advocate and capable in 
business will also make a dignified and clear- 
headed presiding officer. 
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‘hee French are talking about having to 
A take over the Ruhr Valley industrial 
district of Germany: The Germans, they de- 
clare, are neither disarming according to the 
terms of the treaty nor making proper repa- 
rations, especially in the matter of coal. It is 








not necessary to question the sincerity of the 
French politicians, but it is probable that they 
would be glad of any good excuse to find out 
what is going on in and about Essen. There 
are various disquieting reports from that re- 
gion concerning the activity of the Krupp and 
similar works, which are said not to be occu- 
pied solely with the manufacture of plough- 
shares. The French will always be uneasy in 
the face of a united, unrepentant and mili- 
tant Germany. e 


HE recent senatorial elections in France 

show that the country is still moving 
away from radicalism. Almost everywhere 
gains were reported for the Moderate Repub- 
lican candidates. The Left, or radical group, 
lost almost half of the fifty-four seats it 
formerly held. One third of the senate was 
replaced; the senators are chosen for nine 
years and are divided into three classes, one 
of which retires every three years. Among 
those who were elected was M. Deschanel, 
who recently resigned ‘the office of president. 
His health is said to be much improved. The 
decision of the Socialist Conference at Tours 
to submit to the authority of the Third, or 
Moscow, International has, as was predicted, 
led to a cleavage in the Socialist party. A new 
organization that contains what may be 
called the moderate radicals of all phases of 
belief has been established under the leader- 
ship of M. Jean Longuet, who is a grandson 
of Karl Marx, and who until the rise of Bol- 
shevism was regarded as a radical of radicals. 
The new premier who succeeds M. Leygues is 
M. Briand, an old parliamentary hand who 
was premier in the middle years of the Great 








Jean Longuet Aristide Briand 
War. In the matter of reparations he is 
likely to take a somewhat higher tone toward 
Germany than his predecessor, if for no other 
reason than that he is a more experienced and 
self-confident man. But he does not represent 
the most extreme party in the French par- 
liament. M. Poincaré, the former president, is 
the leader of that group, and unless M. Briand 
takes a firm stand toward Germany he will 
have M. Poincaré to reckon with. Meanwhile 
M. Millerand’s idea of making the presidency 
the real power in French politics seems un- 
likely to prevail. Neither Briand nor Poincaré 
will take their orders from him. 
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OMEHOW the reader cannot help being 

surprised—most agreeably surprised—at 
learning that the workingmen of Chile are in 
the field against liquor drinking, and that they 
are generally refusing to take part in the 
distribution or transportation of intoxicants. 
The Latin, though he is rarely an intemperate 
drinker, is ordinarily inclined to insist on hav- 
ing what liquor he wants. Perhaps it is the 
Indian rather than the Latin blood of the 
Chileans that rises up against liquor—though 
that would be more surprising still. Whichever 
it is, prohibition workers may reasonably take 
encouragement from support from so unex- 
pected a source. e - 

T the meeting of the Pan-American Fed- 
<\ eration of Labor in Mexico City, Mr. 
Gompers was again elected president of that 
organization. The most significant incident of 
the convention was political in character: the 
determination with which many of the dele- 
gates from the Latin countries objected to the 
military occupation of Santo Domingo, Haiti 
and Nicaragua by the forces of the United 
States. There was much support for a resolu- 
tion that virtually ordered President Wilson 
to withdraw the marines from Santo Do- 
mingo. Mr. Gompers was able to get the lan- 
guage qualified, so as merely to “request” that 
the President “accelerate the evacuation”; but 
it was clear enough that our southern neigh- 
bors are by no means reconciled to any Amer- 
ican direction or supervision of their affairs 
—particularly when they suspect that it is 
undertaken in the interest of invested capital 
from the United States. 
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Send your friend a box of 
Karo Taffy you have made 
on Valentine Day | 


ew old-fashioned custom of sending “frilly” 
valentines on St. Valentine’s Day is dying 
out. More and more, nowadays, all the young 
folks are sending candy instead. 


Candy you have made means more 
to anyone than merely going in a store and 
buying a box of candy, and having it wrapped 
up for them. For there’s something of you in 
the gift. 

You know how expensive Fondant is, yet 
you can make it at home—and it costs little. 
It’s the tastiest treat you can make—so sweet, 
pure and wholesome. 


Just take 42 cup of Karo Crystal White (Red 
Label), 4% cup hot water and 1/2 cups sugar. 
Boil without stirring until it threads. When 
partially cool, beat till creamy. Keep cool and 
dry till needed. ' 





KARO CARAMELS 





1 cup Granulated Sugar Y% cup Vinegar 
1 cup Karo 2 tablespoons Mazola 
% cup Water 1 teaspoon Vanilla 


Bot the sugar, Karo, water and vinegar six minutes, 
and add the Mazola. Cook till it forms a soft ball in 
cold water. Remove from fire, and stir in the vanilla. If 
preferred, one-half cup of candied cherries, cut in halves, 
may be added. After heating thoroughly, turn into tins 
well oiled with Mazola. Mark in squares when cool, and 
cut when cold. Wrap each cube in waxed paper. 











FREE Seite tes 
moni f oom 
Sree 
pany, P. O. Box 161, NewY. 
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\ K JE have been producing bituminous 
coal in measurable quantities in Amer- 
ica for 113 years. Before the Great 

War few people thought enough about the 
matter to discuss it. To-day alarming reports 
of impending coal famines arise almost daily 
and supply the nation with part of its excite- 
ment. Before the Great War people consid- 
ered the coal men to be struggling along with 
a low-priced product and making no more 
than a slender profit. Recently prices have 
been so high that the whole force of the gov- 
ernment was exerted to reduce them. That 
great change in the status of one of the most 
important requisites of comfort and business 
safety has quite naturally inspired in at least 
every third man a desire to know what has 
happened. 

If we hope to avoid confusion while dis- 
cussing such a complex theme, we must start 
with the amount of coal in the ground and 
the steps that have been taken to make it 
available for the people. One estimate of the 
United States Geological Survey is that we 
have in the ground 4,188,600,000,000 tons of 
coal. It is a curious fact that, if you should 
draw a line north and south along the eastern 
edge -of the. Rocky Mountains, you would 
divide this coal deposit into two almost ex- 
actly equal parts. That is a natural dividing 
line, because the big coal-consuming district 
lies east of it, and because two distinct grades 
of coal lie on either side of it. 

In the United States a mine of ordinary 
size produces 112,500 tons of bituminous coal 
a year. On the average such a mine has a life 
of twenty-five years, and so its total potential 
product is 2,812,500 tons. If you take that 
figure as the divisor, you find that there is 
enough coal under our soil to support 1,489,280 
such mines during your natural life. Or if you 
consider as immediately available only those 
deposits that lie east of the Rocky Mountains, 
you learn that there is enough coal in one 
half of our coal field to support 744,640 such 
mines. 

We have never in any one year produced 
so much as 600,000,000 tons of bituminous 
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coal. However, if you take 600,000,000 as the 
divisor, you will find that we have enough 
coal under the ground to support such a rate 
of production for 6981 years. Or if you con- 
sider as immediately available only the coal 
lying east of the Rocky Mountains, you learn 
that we have enough coal to support that rate 
of production for 3490 years. 

If to be practical you may deduct from the 
total one third as being impossible to extract 
under existing mining practices, you will find 
that we still have enough coal left to assure 
the nation that it need not worry about the 
supply of coal for the next two thousand 
years. So with regard to the supply of coal in 
the ground J think we are fairly comfortable. 

Whether there is any artificial restraint on 
competition, or a possibility of any such 
thing, we may need a little light in order to 
find out. Looking at the matter purely as a 
business question, a virtual monopoly can be 
obtained in only two ways: either by pur- 
chasing the coal in the ground or by devising 
some scheme that will prevent a man.who 
owns coal-bearing land from developing a 
coal mine on it. 

The purchase of all the coal in the ground 
by the nation or by any ambitious group of 
financiers I consider as a physical impos- 
sibility for an obvious reason. The ordinary 
cash market value of all bituminous coal in 
the ground is now close to eight cents a ton. 
However, if you should consider the possible 
purchase of this coal at only one cent a ton 
in the ground.—or twelve and one half per 
cent of its current cash value—and if you 
take into account that you would have to pay 
six per cent interest on the investment, you 
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would find that, if you bought only the coal 
lying east of the Rockies, your annual interest 
charge alone would amount to $1,200,000,- 
000, or two dollars a ton of annual output. 
We can leave out of the question, therefore, 
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any possibility of purchasing this coal. The 
interest charge alone is higher than the ordi- 
nary sales price at the mouth of the mine 
during the last fifty years. 

It is equally impossible to put an artificial 
restraint upon production. Years ago the rail- 
ways that owned coal lands and mines tried 
to prevent too much of the coal land from 
being developed by resorting to the simple 
practice of refusing to put into operation the 
switch tracks leading into objectionable new 
coal mines, and then by refusing to supply 
the mines with cars. While that practice was 
most prevalent, however, Stephen B. Elkins 
was elected to the United States Senate from 
West Virginia. He was a coal operator and 
the owner of a number of small railways. He 
knew what the railways were then trying to 
do. So he caused to be enacted an amendment 
to the Interstate Commerce Act that com- 
pelled the railways under heavy penalties to 
serve all mines that might be opened. That 
amendment made every acre of our coal land 
available for development at once. So long as 
that law stands all possibility of successful 
restraint upon competition in coal is re- 
moved. 

Thus, technically, we have enough coal, 
and by law we have made all of it available 
for competitive development. The only ques- 
tion is whether we have developed enough 
coal mines; whether in fact the coal operators 
have competed as they have been encouraged 
by law to do. : 

The facts are that we have about 7500 
bituminous coal mines equipped with tip- 
ples and sidetracks—thoroughgoing mines, in 
other words. They produce on the average 
about 500 tons a day each. They can work 
perhaps 250 days a year. On that basis they 
have a productive capacity of 937,500,000 
tons of bituminous coal a year. The American 
Railway Association uses a slightly different 
way of estimating the productive capdcity of 
our mines. It says that the mines listed with 
the railways to receive cars have a rated pro- 
ductive capacity of 19,000,000 tons a week, 
or 988,000,000 tons a year. I use in my state- 
ment the lower of these two figures. 

If we grant that the country needs—and it 
never has used so much even during the war 
—600,000,000 tons of coal a year, we have in 
the existing bituminous coal mines an excess 
productive capacity of 337,500,000 tons a 
year, or fifty-six and one fourth per cent 
more than we need. 

Thus, by working the existing bituminous 
coal mines only 250 days of the year we could 
satisfy all the demand of America for coal, 
put 60,000,000 tons a year in storage with 
American users, satisfy the export coal de- 
mand of the world and still have constantly 
idle a productive capacity of 225,000,000 tons 
of coal a year. It would seem from the figures 
that the coal mines are in the proper physical 
condition to compete with one another, as 
they were encouraged by law to do. 

And yet despite all of this plenty, bitumi- 
nous coal actually sold at the mines in the 
summer of 1920 more or less commonly at 
from $16 to $18 a ton. In a few isolated in- 
stances it sold as high as $20 a ton. That price 
may be contrasted with the previous high: 
water mark of $7.50, reached in the exciting 
days of the fall of 1916, with the pre-war 
“average” of $1.75 and with the Garfield base 
price of $2.35. What could possibly have hap- 
pened to bottle up our abundant deposits and 
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cripple our abundant productive capacity, so 
that prices were even temporarily so much 
out of line? It is as if in discussing a military 
situation, we should say that we had gone to 
bed one night, convinced that we had an 
army powerful enough to conquer the world, 
only to wake in the morning and find it in 
full flight before an insignificant force. 

In one way the answer is quite simple, but 
in another way it is amazingly complex. The 
simple answer is that there was at all times 
an abundance of coal at the source, but tem- 
porarily not enough at the point of use. That 
is, potentially the mines could compete at the 
mine mouth, but not actually in the market. 
They could not get their coal to the point 
where competition could work its will on 
prices. There was no shortage of coal; there 
was, however, a shortage of transportation. 
If I cared to unshoulder the burden, ‘so far as 
coal is concerned and by so doing add to the 
burdens of the railways, I could dismiss the 
subject at this point, knowing that I had 
“made my case.” By telling a half truth, how- 
ever, 1 should tell a whole lie. 

The more complex answer, in which alone 
the whole truth is found, is that the recent 
prices on one side and the overdevelopment 
of coal mines on the other have presented to 
the nation a real “coal problem.” I give an- 
other fact to help explain why that is so. The 
amount of money now invested in bituminous 
mines that are producing is at least $2,500,- 
000,000, whereas in the necessary number of 
mines the investment need be but $1,500,000,- 
000. That means that we have a waste invest- 
ment of nearly $1,000,000,000, or forty per 
cent of the total. 

In July and August, 1920, when our public 
officials were confronted by an open market 
price of from $16 to $18 a ton for coal, they 
naturally wanted to do something. to bring 
coal down to a reasonable price level. And 
when the investors in coal mines saw that 
while their own mines were running less than 
half time the country was getting a full 
supply of coal, they were alarmed at the ex- 
tent of their new competition. They knew 
that so much waste capital could not endure 
in any industry, and they became alarmed for 
their own safety, for they realized that some 
mines would have to go into bankruptcy. In 
that mood they naturally wanted to do some- 
thing so to regulate the business as to give it 
a reasonable degree of stability. 

When those two groups, dominated by such 
diametrically opposite and violently conflict- 
ing fears, came together in conference it was 
only natural that they should radically mis- 
understand each other. Also we may do well 
to remember two other things. One is that 
we have an amazing “persistence of the war 
thought” and, as part of it, a desire to con- 
trol things. The other is that the coal indus- 
try employs regularly at least a million men. 
If anyone could capture a major part of them, 
he would possess a compelling political asset. 
Those two facts are quite enough to tempt 
ambitious men in public life to try to reduce 
the admitted chaos caused by coal for the 
sake of the sure effect that success would have 
had on their political fortunes. 

During the summer and early fall months 
of 1920 all three of those forces were actively 
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at work on Washington and on the coal situa- 
tion. There is little wonder that the people 
obtained blurred impressions of the true situ- 
ation. 

The fact is that, if you stripped the coal 
question of everything except the temporary 
balance between supply and need, enough coal 
was being produced to serve the country 
through an “average” winter. Therefore, there 
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was no reason at all either for fear of famine 
or for other prices. But on the other hand — 

Coal had only recently been under Federal 
control; now it was back under private con- 
trol. If those among whom the war thought 
persisted were to have their way, and if the 
public men were to succeed in putting coal 
back under political control, it would never 
do for them to admit that there was enough 
coal; for then it would be hard to prove that 
private management of the coal business was 
a failure. Therefore, both groups joined in 
raising the cry that a real coal famine was 
pending. 

For the same reason the same men were 
anxious to prove that the private operation of 
the railways was a failure. That added to 
their zest in declaring that there was a coal 
famine, for they wanted the people to under- 
stand that privately managed railways could 
not possibly carry enough coal to market. It 
would add to the gossip of this article, but 
not to the facts, if I should substantiate this 
general statement, as I easily could do by 
specifications. 

Those people who were disturbed because 
high prices for coal were a burden on the 
consumer made their contribution to the gen- 
eral discussion and against their own interest 
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emphasized the alleged cause of the high 
prices; namely, the so-called shortage. 

And the coal men themselves — consumed 
with fear of the approaching effect of the full 
exercise of the competitive strength of the 
trade and won over by those who urged the 
“stabilization” of the industry—had much to 
say of the danger of a coal famine. 

When all those voices were raised in unison 
to declare the same thing the public had suf- 
ficient reason both for its confusion and for 
its alarm. In fact, unless the public chose to 
discredit everything it heard, it had no course 
open except the one it took. The people flew 
into a panic and did what every panic-stricken 
crowd does—destroyed their own best inter- 
ests by unwise action caused by their own 
fear. That explains why when they stood face 
to face with the fact that we were producing 
enough coal to satisfy every legitimate need 
they were still paying prices that made it im- 
possible fog many of them to get any coal at 
all. 

As I have just proved, it is relatively easy 
to dispose of the recent high coal prices. All 
that it is necessary to do is to say that they 
were the product of pure panic and, having 
no sane reason for existence, were without jus- 
tification. Although by means of empiricism 
we can disregard one aspect of the question, 
it is not so easy to dispose of the real coal 
problem. 

It is very close to any surface you scratch 
and hence is encountered by every real stu- 
dent of the big, broad question of our natural 
resources. I do not go too far when I say that 
the nation will never solve the coal problem 
until it has first adopted a policy that touches 
all natural resources. In other words, it must 
say what it is going to do with those things 
the supply of which is fixed for all time. 
Shall the nation take the broad view that they 
are the lifeblood of the nation and must be 
paid out sparingly, so that it may be kept 
alive as_long as possible? Or shall the nation 
seek the greatest good to the greatest existing 
number by struggling for a low current selling 
price, regardless of the consequence to future 
generations ? 

If we concentrate upon a low price now 
and bend every effort to get it, we encounter 
at the outset several impossible difficulties. 
Let us suppose for example that the nation 
tells the coal men by statute that at no time 
shall they be allowed to take full advantage 
of their opportunities to gain a profit during 
an abnormal market. That has been the re- 
cent position of the government. The natural 
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reply of the coal men is that, if their profit is 
limited, their losses also must be limited. They 
are far from favorable to a jug-handle policy 
that forces them to submit to the full measure 
of loss during long periods of overproduction, 
and that does not permit them on rare and 
brief occasions to take also the full measure 
of possible profit. That is not logical or is it 
just. 

, Let us assume that the coal men, challeng- 
ing the public officials in court, declare that 
the natural offset to the interference of the 
government to prevent the prices from going 
too high is another governmental interference 
to prevent prices from going too low. In that 
case the public officials may properly be ex- 
pected to call attention vigorously to the 
many difficulties that stand in the way of 
such a second interference. Although Congress 
made an exception in the case of the railways, 
it would hardly be willing to put the financial 
resources of the people behind a private en- 
terprise in order to assure a profit to a private 
business man who lacked the business acumen 
to earn a profit for himself. Nor is Congress 
likely to dispossess one landowner ofghis min- 
eral rights, no matter how incompetent he 
may be, in order that another man may make 
a profit. Especially Congress need not be ex- 
pected to undertake any such quixotic enter- 
prise as buying up all the coal of the nation. 






THE POLICY 
OF CONSERVATION 


It would hardly feel justified in buying a 
supply of coal that will last at least two thou- 
sand years in order to serve such a small pur- 
pose as preventing high prices for the short 
period of reconstruction after the war. 

There is compelling virtue in the only posi- 
tion that either group can possibly take. There- 
fore, the instant that you even begin to discuss 
the coal problem as it really lies you face 
the worst kind of deadlock between the inter- 
ested groups. And without experimenting we 
know that the deadlock is inevitable; we do 
pa have to eat the egg to know that it is 

ad. 

It all amounts in the end to this: it is im- 
possible to regulate coal prices down on infre- 
quent occasions when we have an abnormal 
market without destroying the coal industry 
during those intervals when there are no dis- 
turbances in the market. 

And it is impossible to establish a minimum 
price on coal in normal times in return for a 
controlled maximum in abnormal times with- 
out putting a premium on incompetence, a 
premium the payment of which must bring a 
steadily higher price to the consumer. In brief, 
from the economic point of view the regula- 
tion of price is an impractical dream. The 
essential vice of the regulatory measures un- 
dertaken in the last four years has been that 
they caused in the public interest a movement 
that, if carried to the logical conclusion, 
would surely be contrary to the public good. 
That is, putting prices down at the start will 
surely put them up in the end. 

If we cannot safely undertake to regulate 
prices and still want to give our coal industry 
a programme, we are forced to fall back on 
the old reliable policy of conservation. With- 
out going over again those matters which in 
the formation of a proper coal programme 
should receive large and early consideration — 
development of an export coal market to lay 
the foundation of our general foreign trade, 
and distillation of coal to increase by the 
products the value of our coal in the ground, 
—there is clearly a call for two kinds of con- 
crete action. The first is giving the disorgan- 
ized coal industry some sort of acceptable 
leadership—acceptable at least to itself. The 
second is removing the transportation em- 
bargo that now keeps coal bottled up in the 
mines. 

After those simple beginnings have been 
made, we can proceed to work out at leisure 
the big programme that in time our coal in- 
dustry must have. I venture to pursue this 
part of the subject no further at this time, 
lest I fall into the common error of trying 
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to dictate the future of the coal business be- 
fore there is any clear indication of what is 
needed 


ee 
A NARROW ESCAPE 


M* husband is great among anglers, 


writes a friend of The Companion, 

and I often accompany him on his 
excursions to the wilds. A number of years 
ago, while we were on one of those trips in 
the eastern part of Shasta County, California, 
a very curious incident happened. 

We met a party of strangers, a man and 
wife and several children, whom we were glad 
to have with us, as we were in a very wild and 
rugged foothill cafon. Having strayed far 
down this cafion, the party of us decided that, 
since evening was approaching, rather than 
follow back over the rocks and through the 
brush the way we had come, we should take 
advantage of a trestle that a power company 
was constructing for the support of a flume. 
The trestle was from ten to twenty feet high 
in places and was built round cliffs and over 
deep gorges. For convenience the workers had 
laid boards side by side to walk on from one 
section to another, lapping them a foot or so 
where the ends joined, and nailing them se- 
curely in position. 

I thought that it was rather risky to walk 
upon them, but the parents of the children did 
not hesitate to climb on, and the children 
themselves were delighted. One little girl, about 
five years of age, and I were ahead of the 
others; she was in front of me, apparently 
unafraid of the height and danger. We came 
to a place where, instead of one board lapping 
at the end, there were two; the second one 
lay loose on two crosspieces, projecting, and 
almost touching end to end the one we were 
on. The child paused an instant, which gave 
me time to come close to her; then she fairly 
leaped upon the end of the loose board. Of 
course it tipped with her, and, as she shot 
downward, I made a grasp. It was one chance 
in a thousand, but I managed to seize her by 
the shoulders when her body was at the level 
of my feet. The board went crashing to the 
bottom of the cafion. As I was very light 
myself—weighing less than a hundred pounds 
—it seems almost incredible that I could hold 
the weight of a five-year-old child and bal- 
ance myself on a board a foot wide against 
the terrible wrench that it gave me. But I did 
it and got her back on the stationary board 
before the others came up to us. Had I missed 
my hold or lost my balance, one or both of 
us probably, would have been killed. 

We all climbed down from the trestle at the 
first low place that we came to, and I shook 
like an aspen leaf for an hour afterwards; 
but the parents of the child were quite uncon- 
cerned; they did not seem to realize the nar- 
row escape we had both had. 

We never saw the people again after that 
day, and I do not remember the child’s face; 
but I have a vivid recollection of the figure 
in the cloth of her dress as it was engraved 
on my memory during the instant that she 
poised in space before me. 
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THREE LITTLE GIRLS IN A BOAT 


HILDREN and “grown-ups” alike who 
have enjoyed Alice in Wonderland will 
be interested to know how the author 

happened to write the story. A contributor to 
the New York Tribune gives the following 
explanation, which, she says; appeared re- 
cently in an English magazine. 

Do you know how Alice came to be writ- 
ten? Well, this is the story: There were three 
little girls in a boat on the river; it was 
probably the Cherwell, at Oxford, where 
Alice’s father was dean of Christ Church Col- 
lege. They were very tired of sitting still, and 
they had not brought anything to play with. 
One of them had a happy thought. The 
grown-up friend who was with them should 
tell them a story. He obligingly complied. The 
story that the three little girls heard for the 
first time on that hot summer afternoon was 
Alice in Wonderland. The three were called 
Lorina, Edith and Alice Liddell, and the 
grown - up friend who told them the now 
famous tale was the Rev. C. L. Dodgson, or 
Lewis Carroll, as he called himself for a “pre- 
tense name.” 

We should really thank little Alice, the 
youngest of the three sisters, for as they said 
good-by at the close of the river trip she 
begged Lewis Carroll to write out the story 








Lookit! 


Real boys—reg’lar fellers— 


ALWAYS like Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. It’s different 
—so rich and smooth and 


full o’ flavor. And say, boy, 


when it’s spread thick on 
bread it fills up those hollow 
places. You can make your 


own sandwiches with it, too, 
and it’s GOOD for you. 
Guess that’s why mothers 
usually leave a jar of Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter out 


where hungry kidscan getit. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie 
“Foods of Finest Flavor” 


New York 


Beech-Nut 


© 1921, B-N. P. Co. 


Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies 
and Confections are reg’lar 
eats for reg’lar fellers, Just 
as good and wholesome as 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
—ask your mother forthem. 
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‘The Kind of Men Boys Want to Be 
have sound minds in sound bodies 
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Grape:-Nuts 


should, 


served with good milk or cream—has 
remarkable strengthening and sustaining 


value. 


The delicately sweet flavor appeals to all. 


Ready to eat right from the package 
“There's a Reason” 
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for her; so a few days later he made her a 
copy in his own handwriting, with funny | 
pictures all his own. This was in 1865. 
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TO-MORROW 
BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN 


To-morrow is a butterfly. 
Pursue her down the way, 
But when you catch her on the sly 


You'll find she is To-day — 
You'll find she is To-day. 
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THE ST. VALENTINE WIND 
By Irene S. Woodcock 


UTH had quarreled with Rosalie for the 
R first time since they had been play- 
mates. And now St. Valentine’s Day was 
coming, and she could not send her the valen- 
tine that she had bought so joyfully only a 
few days before. 

“T don’t care,” Ruth said as she put her 
other valentines into envelopes. But she knew 
that she did care a great deal. She sat and 
gazed at the valentine that had been intended 
for Rosalie. What should she do with it? 

“TJ know what I'll do,” she decided. “I'll 
just take it with me when I go out to carry 
the other valentines, and perhaps I shall think 
of some one to give it to.” 

She and Rosalie had always carried valen- 
tines round together, and she felt queer and 
lonesome now as she started off alone. It 
would not be nearly so much fun, she knew, 
to ring bells all by herself and then run and 
hide. She gave a deep sigh. 

As she passed Rosalie’s house she looked 
toward it out of the corner of her eye. Was 
Rosalie there, or was she, too, going forlornly 
round alone, carrying valentines? 

By the time Ruth had finished running 
up and down the village streets, slipping her 
valentines under doors and ringing bells, 
she was quite out of breath. There was 
only one valentine left—the one that had 
been intended for Rosalie. 

“T suppose I might just as well take it 
home,” Ruth said sorrowfully. 

The second time she passed Rosalie’s 
house she tried to go. by, but somehow 
her feet lagged. What would happen if she 
ran up the walk and rang the bell? Would 
the door fly open, she wondered, and some 
one shout, “Valentine! I caught you!” 

Ruth hesitated a moment; then, as she 
started to walk on again, something un- 
expected happened. The wind, which as 
night fell had been blowing harder and 
harder, came swirling suddenly round the 
corner of the house and snatched the en- 
velope from her hand. Away it went high 
into the air, whirling and circling. It flew 
straight over the fence and into the yard 
of Rosalie’s house. Up, up into the air it 
went, then down again it fluttered and 
landed right at Rosalie’s door! 

Ruth was so astonished that she stood 
stock-still in surprise. Then she pushed the 
gate open quickly. She must get back that 
envelope, and in a hurry, too! 

There it lay right on the doorstep. 
Somehow it seemed to be in just the right 
place, but it must not stay there. 

As she stooped to snatch it up the door 
flew open. “Valentine!” a voice cried joy- 
fully. “I caught you!” Some one seized 
her and drew her into the hall. It was 
Rosalie. = 

“IT saw you pass,” Rosalie said, “and I « 
hid behind the curtain and watched. How 
I hoped you had brought a valentine for 
me! Then when you came into the yard I 
knew you had.” 

“But I hadn’t,” Ruth said, though she 
did not want to say it. “That is, I had a val- 
entine for you, but I wasn’t going to give it to 
you. The wind snatched it out of my hand.” 

“There!” said Rosalie, laughing. “I had a 
valentine for you, too, and I couldn’t make 
up my mind what to do with it. I’m glad the 
wind was blowing to-night!” 

The next minute Ruth was running home 
to ask if she might stay to supper at Rosalie’s 
house. When she came back the wind was 
roaring down the chimneys and rattling the 
windows. 

“Blow, wind,” said Ruth. “We don’t mind.” 

“Yes, blow,” echoed Rosalie, “You are just 
a St. Valentine wind—iull of fun.” 
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Said your great-grandfather to your great-grandmother : 
“Will you be my valentine? I will have no other.” 


Said your great-grandmother to your great-grandfather: 
“T will be your valentine, if you’d really rather.” 


She pinned a nosegay on him; he gave her hand a kiss— 
Your very own ancestors, on such a day as this! 














THE ALMOND AND THE 
DEWDROP 
By Margaret Ely Webb 


HE carpenter squirrel was in bed with 

a toothache; his face was wrapped in a 

mint-leaf bandage. That was unfortunate 
for more reasons than one. The Fairy Queen 
with all her attendants had come in hurriedly 
to buy a box. An acorn or a beechnut box 
would not do. She wanted a new kind made 
at once, for a dewdrop with a bit of sky in it 
had been discovered and must be put in a safe 
place and kept there until the fairies were 
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them would do. Sam gave his tail a joyful 
flirt. “I’m off,” he said and was gone like a 
flash. 

But when he reached the hazel bushes his 
heart went pitapat, for high up in the bush 
a blue jay sat whistling: “This is my bush, 
bush! All bushes belong to me!” 

Of course Sam knew well enough that the 
boast was not true; but how was he going to 
prove it? 

He sat down and considered. A tall pine 
tree stood beside the hazel bush and spread 
over it a broad branch that was thick with 
cones. Sam got up and climbed the tree, slid 
out to the end of the broad branch and threw 
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nowhere at all. Sam Squirrel squeaked in 
terror, dropped the nuts and fled completely 
discouraged. He could think of nothing to do 
but to go home and tell the carpenter squirre 
what had happened to him. - 

All at once he came upon a picnic party 
under a tree. Many delicious things to eat 
were spread on the ground; what most took 
Sam’s eye was a plateful of nuts. He chat- 
tered with excitement and ran a little nearer 
to the group. 

“Oh, see that squirrel!” cried one of the 
boys. “He wants some of our dinner.” 

“Let’s give him an almond,” said a little 
girl. “That would be a new kind of nut for 
him to crack.” 

She threw one of the delicious-looking nuts 
to Sam, who caught it and dashed into the 
nearest tree with it. He took his seat on a 
broad limb and began to examine the treasure 
with curiosity. What kind of nut was this? 
Would it be suitable for making a box? It 
was very soft and had a tempting smell; 
when he shook it the kernel rattled. 

“T’d better try the thing,” he said. 

He sat up straight on his haunches and be- 
gan to nibble at the pointed end of the shell, 
which had a most delicious taste. Then he 
tasted the end of the kernel. 

“The kernel won’t be needed,” he said. “I 
may as well eat it.” 

So he drew it out very carefully, and there 
stood the empty shell, as perfect a box as 
anyone could wish—firm and yellow, with a 
pattern over the surface like the pattern on 
rice-seed china. 

Sam Squirrel scampered round and found a 
rose-leaf lining, a tiny acorn cup for a top, 
and some cobweb tissue to wrap the box in. 
After he had washed his face, scrubbed hard 
behind his ears and combed his tail out with 
his claws, he snatched up the box and dashed 
away with it. 

Twenty-five leaps and a somersault took 
him to the Fairy Court. When the elves saw 
him coming they cheered and hastily unrolled 
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AN ACORN OR A BEECHNUT BOX WOULD NOT DO 


ready to get to work on it. Six elves were 
holding a large dock leaf over it until the box 
should be ready. 

It was summer, and no nuts were ripe. 
There was an old, well-seasoned hickory nut 
in the shop that would have made a fine box, 
but the carpenter squirrel could not use his 
tooth to carve it with. What should be done? 

Much disturbed, the fairies went away. Sam 
Squirrel, one of the young squirrels who 
worked with the carpenter squirrel, went out 
and sat down on a flat stone and thought 
hard. ‘After a while he had an idea. Before 
hazelnuts ripen they look like old ivory 
wrapped in fringed green silk; perhaps one of 


a cone directly down into the hazel bush. The 
jay stopped whistling; he remembered all at 
once that he owned some bushes in another 
place, and away he flew. 

The moment he was out of sight Sam 
Squirrel dashed down the limb and into the 
hazel bush. The nuts were too big to put into 
his cheek pouches; so he bit off a twig, slung 
it, nuts and all, over his shoulder and ran off 
as fast as he could. He knew that by this time 
the elves must be tired of holding the dock 
leaf over the dewdrop. 

As he was taking a short cut through an 
oak tree a robin jumped at him crossly and 
tried to drive him out on a branch that led 


the dock leaf in which they were holding the 
dewdrop. When the treasure was safely shut 
into the box they danced about to get the stiff- 
ness out of their arms. 

What became of the dewdrop? They say 
it hangs at the end of the silver chain that 
the Fairy Queen wears on state occasions. Of 
course the fairies must have done something 
very wonderful to it, for it is just as clear and 
lovely now as it was at first, and yet it is 
smooth and solid. 

Anyhow, the carpenter squirrel was so 
pleased with Sam Squirrel that since then he 
has let him come into his workshop every day 
and handle all his tools. 
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Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
to go to the mustard pot 
and make a mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
— tingle, then the de- 
ightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part.. 


And Musterole usually brings 





the relief while you are rubbing 
it on. Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
35c and 65c jars—$3.00 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall, Mich, 























plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ent, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co. *:™**Ciicaco °°“ 
Cuticura Soap 
—Is Ideal for— 
The Complexion 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25¢ everywhere. For ——— 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept 7, Malden, . 























You can be quickly cured, if you 
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TWO MECHANICAL TOYS 


%y Charles W Hills 











VERY boy who has a small steam en- 
gine, an electric motor, a sand motor, a 
water wheel, a hot-air pin wheel, or 

some other form of engine, will wish to see it 
run something. Any small power producer 
will be strong enough to run either of the fol- 
lowing toys. 

In making the miniature pile driver shown 
in Fig. 1 first prepare the baseboard, 9 inches 
long, 4 inches wide and three quarters of an 
inch thick. In the centre of one end cut out 
a place for the hammer 2% inches wide by 
1% inches deep, taking pains to make the 
faces square, for otherwise the upright guides 
will not be perpendicular. 











Fig 3 


The runs or guides for the hammer are 
easily made by cutting a %trip off the 
“tongue” edge of a three - quarter - inch 
matched board and planing it down until it is 
three sixteenths of an inch thick, as in Fig. 2. 
Cut the strip into two pieces each 13 inches 
long and nail them in the centre of a a, being 
careful to get them exactly opposite each 
other and square with the base. 

The blocks on the under side of the top 
piece connecting the two uprights are for 
the purpose of automatically opening the 
“shears” and releasing the hammer. They are 
three quarters of an inch thick and cut as 
shown in Fig. 3 Nail them to the top piece 
so that their outer edges are the same distance 
apart as the inside faces of the uprights are at 
the bottom; then nail the uprights to them, 
having first cut away the tongue, on each side, 
for a quarter of an inch from the top, and 
— tapered the ends of the tongue that are 
eit. 

Place the supports, S, for the pulley or 
wheel over which the hoisting rope runs, so 
that the front edge of the wheel will be di- 
rectly over the hole in the centre of the top 
piece. The supports should consist of two 
pieces of fairly heavy tin bent at right angles. 

A small screw eye placed in the centre of 
the under side of the crosspiece before the 
blocks are nailed to it will work as well as 
the pulley shown in Fig. 3, but it is not so 
much like the real thing. 

Steady the uprights with braces three quar- 
ters of an inch wide and one quarter of an 
inch thick. About three inches above the base 
bore holes in the braces to act as bearings for 
the axle of the hoisting gear. A meat skewer 
makes a good axle. The drum on which the 
rope winds up is a spool 1% inches in diam- 
eter. 

Run the axle through the hole in one brace, 
slip on the spool, which can be made to fit 
tightly by wrapping cloth round the axle, 
pass the end of the skewer through the fur- 
ther brace, put a brad into the projecting end, 
drive a smaller spool on the axle for the belt 
from the sand motor, and the driver is then 
ready for the shears and the hammer. 





STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for mepage book on Stammering | 
ause and Cure.” It tells | 


gad Stuttering, ‘Its 


ow I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 
B.N. BOGUE, 348 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St. Indianapolis 





One arm of the shears is made from a piece 
of wood, 134 inches long and one quarter of 
an inch square, shaped as in Fig. 4, with a slot 
| cut in the thick part; the other arm is of the 





same length but thin enough to pass freely 
through the slot. Drive a pin into the lower 
end of each arm, cut off the heads and bend 
the pins as shown. For a pivot use a half-inch 
brad three eighths of an inch from the lower 
end of the shears. To the projecting ends of 
the brad attach a short loop of fine twine and 
tie your hoisting rope to the exact centre of it. 

The hammer is a block of hard wood 1% 
by 1% inches, and just wide enough to allow 
a little play at the sides of the guides. Cut the 
grooves exactly opposite each other, drive a 
small staple in the centre of the top, slip the 
hammer into position from underneath and 
you are ready to “hook on,” start the motor 
and hoist away. 

In making the merry-go-round it is not 
necessary to follow exactly the dimensions 
given here. The toy should be built to run in 
an open box about eight inches long, five or 
six inches high and seven inches deep, inside 
measurements, as it rests on its long side. The 
box is shown in Fig. 5. 

For the revolving platform cut out a four- 
inch circle from a piece of three-eighths-inch 
wood and drive a piece of stiff one-eighth- 
inch wire through the exact centre of it for an 
axis on which it is to revolve. The wire should 
be filed to a smooth round point at each end 
and be just a little shorter than the height of 
the box. The under side of the platform 
should be 1% inches from the lower end of 
the wire. The bearings for the wire are made 
by nailing pieces of tin to the top and the 
bottom of the box and making a dent in each 


to hold the end of the wire. The top piece of | 


tin may be sprung down slightly to give the 
right amount of pressure to hold the wire in 
place and yet let it revolve freely. 

Before putting the wire and the platform in 
position cut a five-eighths-inch circle out of 
pasteboard and to it glue a paper cone made 
by cutting out a section from a circle seven 
inches in diameter, as in Fig. 6. Pass the wire 
through the centre, and you have a revolving 
canopy over the merry-go-round. 


Cut out a round piece of wood three quar- | 





ters of an inch in diameter and one half inch | 


long. Bend a piece of tin at right angles, as 
shown in Fig. 7, and nail it under the plat- 
form after having punched a hole in the up- 
right part of it at such a height that the top 
surface of the round piece of wood, when in 
position on a wire axle, will be in contact 
with the bottom of the platform. 

Opposite the hole in the tin and at exactly 
the same height, bore a hole in the end of the 





Fig 5 














box. Now pass a straight piece of wire, the 
axle of the driving gear, through the side of 
the box until it just passes through the hole in 
the upright arm of the bent tin; leave enough 
of the wire outside the box for a spool pulley 
to take the belt from the motor, and cut the 
wire to that length. 





Slip a thin disk of wood or a cork on the | 


wire, inside the box, and drive the three- 
quarter-inch wooden cylinder, with a tight 


fit, on to the wire just far enough to leave a | 
projecting end to pass through the hole in | 


the tin upright. Slide the disk or cork up to 





Fig 6 


the inside of the box, attach the string belt, 


and the merry-go-round is ready. 

For finishing touches you might paste col- 
ored paper across the front of the box, high 
enough to cover the “machinery,” and attach 
paper figures, or better still, some of the ani- 
mals from a Noah’s ark to the platform. 


Childrens 


Clothes at 


Bargain Frices 


250 page Shopping deus 


showing all the new styles of 
Spring apparel for boys and girls—or 
tell your Mother or Dad to write for 
it. There are big savings for the others, 
too—‘‘Morsnap” Clothes for Dad— 
The latest styles for Mother and Sister 
—Everything in 
wearing apparel for 
the whole family. 


Here are two sample 
bargains: 


“Tearproof” 
100A] Wool 










2X4899X — Here 
is a Dandy Suit 
tailored of fine qual- 
ity, smooth finish 
_ serge, 100% all wool, 
in arich navy blue shade, 
gesrantecs fast color 
; ingle Peas orgy style. 
slantin e' remov 
able belt. Fined with fine 
qualitytwill;adjustable but- 
ton at knee, Full knicker- 
bocker trouser. 
Color: Navy blue only. 
Sizes: 6 to 17 years. 
Price, prepaid to your 


"=" $6.98 
Child's Plaid PercaleDress 


Actual Value $2.00 


6X11999X ’s, 
Outfitters for Childrenfor 
over 31 Years, Always 















comi' tr 
for your little 
daughter of 
pretty plaid 


smartly shaped bod - 
ice front and the 
large round collar 
which is finished 
with fanez em- 
broidery. Cuffs cor 
respond with collar, 
the material for 


e Send 
and pink plaid, Sizes: 6 to a 
14 years. Price, prepaid Postal for 
to your 


98c 
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& OLD SMOKY © 


,Y By Gertrude West 


HE came one night when the sky was gray with 
flakes of snow on his snow-white hair, 
And father << the door to him and gave him 
gladly the easy-chair ; 
But Rs perehed like a sparrow on its edge and 
asked for work, not a beggar” s bread; 
“*T thank ye kindly, but what I’ve earned somehow 
tastes better to me,” he said. 
“I’d do your chores in my restin’ spell, 
And I’d smoke your meat to a ‘fare ye well.’” 


I mind that he always whistled songs— weird, 
mournful things that were ages old; 
And he had an ear for our childish woes, and we 
joyed in the stories that he told. 
His joints were stiffened and could not bend them. 
selves to the rough tasks readily, 
But he fed the stock, and he milked t e cows, and 
he carried wood ; and he said, said he, 
“There ain’t much work that I understand; 
Come Ground Hog mornin’, 1’ll take a hand.” 


Came Ground Hog morning, a lacy frost lay, sun- 
touched, rosy, above the brown, 

And tap er straight rose the chimney smoke. 

hwo t do,” said he, “if the smoke blows 


down. 
Then whistling off to the one ng yard he went 
with the children close behi k 
A basket clutched in his wrinkled hand “For it’s 
hickory chips that I’ve got to find. 
Some say that a chip is a chip,” said he; 
“But any old chips ain’t chips to me.” 


Along the joists there were rounded hams and fat- 
rimmed shoulders and middling squares, 
With ve s casings of sausages that held ‘frst 

prize at the county fairs. 
And eos “old Smoky—we called him that—threw 
down his basket of hickory chips 
U pons a kettle of blackened coals he blew alive 
ith his puckered lips; 
Then he lit his pipe and rhe took his seat: 
“Tt sure takes patience, this smokin’ meat.” 


So he Fs rattled his beautiful phantasies as he kept 
e coals in a fragrant smudge; 
“It’s every man to his honest toil, and big or little 
we mustn’t judge. 
It’s every man to his own,” said he, “‘be it a great 
or a humble task. 
A crust that’s earned is the oan bread, and I 
think St. Peter will maybe a 
‘Can you do one thing where you can’t be beat— 
If it just ain’t nothin’ but smokin’ meat?’ ” 
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“CARRY ON” 


ANY people have heard of Jack Cornwall, 
M the boy hero who served on the British 

cruiser Chester in the Battle of Jutland. 
It is a story that every youth of generous spirit 
should know and remember. 

As soon as the battle began the forward gun 
turret of the Chester received the full force of the 
enemy’s fire. Tons of metal exploded upon the 
deck ; the noise split the ears, the flashes blinded 
the eyes, the stench of cordite and burning paint 
choked the breath: Yet when his gun crew lay 
killed or dying near him Jack Cornwall, sixteen 
and a half years old, remained at his post. He was 
alone! In his own words he stayed because he 
felt he might be needed. 

The point especially to remember about him, 
however, is this: he never knew that his heroism 
had been noticed, and that it would become an 
inspiration to the whole force of the Allies. As his 
captain wrote to his father, he simply did his duty 
with ‘‘just his own brave heart and God’s help to 
support him”; and he died ignorant of his own 
fame. When he lay mortally wounded in the hos- 
pital the matron asked him about the battle. 

“Oh, we carried on all right,” he answered. 

That was his idea of what was the thing to do. 
His simple devotion to duty became the inspira- 
tion of a whole people; and the crowning honor of 
a Victoria Cross was added to a name that had 
been raised by his quiet heroism from obscurity 
to fame. 

Is not the story a parable that we may apply in 
our own lives? How easy it is to do our duty when 
the world is looking on, and there is some one to 
applaud us! But how hard just to “carry on” at 
our obseure post—to keep pure when no one is 
watching, to remain faithful when it seems that 
there is no one to notice and to praise us. Let us 
learn from brave Jack Cornwall’s story that true 
virtue is never disregarded or unnoticed by our 
Great Captain, and that the faithfulness of the 
most obscure life sends a “‘great shout through 
all God’s host.’? Whether noticed or unnoticed, 
applauded or forgotten, we should so act that it 
may be said of us also that we “carried on all 


right’! 
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A QUESTION OF PERSONALITY 


‘“F DON’T feel like a bull in a china shop, pre- 
[ sues” Marcia Warren declared, looking 
round Estelle Bank’s exquisite little drawing- 
room. ‘‘Rather, I feel like a chicken trying to settle 
gracefully into an orchid.” 

Estelle laughed, but her flush showed that she 
liked it. ‘‘You’re just as absurd as ever, Marcia 
Warren,” she said. ‘‘You sound as if you had just 
come from Sociology 3.” 

“Juvenile court work is Sociology 3 raised to 
the nth power,” Marcia replied. “But never mind 
me; I want to know about you What have you 
been doing with yourself these five years? I’m 
ashamed to ask, but I’ve been immersed. This is 
the first time in thirty-seven months that I’ve come 
up to breathe.” 

Estelle’s gesture swept the room. “ Well, you 
can see for yourself. Here I am, and my work, too!” 

Marcia’s eyes kindled with interest. “Interior 
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decoration? No need to ask if you’ve made a suc- 
cess of it. The room’s as lovely as a dream.” 

But Estelle shook her head. “Oh, no! I’d never 
dream of doing it for other people. I’ve been learn- 
ing to express myself. It’s an art, Marcia. So few 
people understand that life—real life—is neither 
more nor less than expressing yourself.’’ 

“I’m afraid I’m one of those who don’t under- 
stand. There was a woman in our town who used 


four tetrachords and the redundant note), which 
I need not remind you, embraces in its simple 
consonances all the single, double and inverted 
chords.”’ 

He reflected for a moment and then asked me 
to oblige him by repeating the question. I did so, 
and he replied that it was a nice point and that he 
would like to think it over before giving a definite 
reply. That was several years ago, and he has not 





to use three-cent stamps on all her letters b 
violet was her color. Is that the sort of thing you 
mean?” Marcia’s tone was blunt, and her eyes 
were challenging. 

Estelle’s quick flush swept her delicate face 
again, but now there was a hint of anger in her 
color. 

“TI can understand,” she retorted. “Certainly I 
can understand. She was artistic, and a lack of 
harmony really hurt her. She was sensitive to color, 
as you are to your street boys. It was the same 
principle expressing itself in different terms.” 

**My principle wouldn’t allow me to throw away 
even acent a week when there are children starv- 
ing in the world,” Marcia retorted. Suddenly she 
leaned forward, and her plain face was full of 
yearning. “Estelle,—O my dear, my dear!—you’re 
only playing at life, you have never for one second 
touched the real thing yet! You’re wasting the 
most precious wealth you have—priceless years 
and priceless unused powers. As if personality 
were a matter of color! Oh, I know! I suppose 
you’ve become the fashion in a certain set, but 
what of it? What’s the use of it? You’d go all to 
pieces before any emergency, any real conflict 
with life. It isn’t color schemes that give you a 
personality; it’s strength and courage and love 
and faith and the power that comes from facing 
life with them. How much of those have you won 
in your five years?” 

Estelle laughed lightly. “You’re the same incor- 
rigible old moralist Marcia Warren,” she said. 

But her voice sounded not so careless and in- 
different as she wanted it to sound. 
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DID NOAH HAVE ALL THIS BOTHER? 


HERE was trouble enough for everyone on 

board when a collection of wild animals was 

shipped from India to the London Zoo. As 
you read the story in the Times based on the diary 
of the man who had charge of the animals, you 
cannot help wondering whether Noah suffered 
like vexations. 

During the early part of the voyage the heat was 
intense The two tigers were prostrated and had 
to be revived by a bucketful of water dashed into 
their faces; and a pig-tailed monkey, a tragopan 
and two flycatchers died of heat apoplexy. The 
third day at sea the captain had a canvas shed 
erected on the upper bridge for the small birds, 
for they suffered from the calm. During the night 
the elephant managed to get at a bag that con- 
tained her supply of sugar and looted it. 

On the second day out from Colombo the sea be- 
gan to be rough, and both tigers refused food. The 
elephant ate very little, refused to lie down and 
suffered from a chilly trunk. During the stormy 
weather, which continued for three days, the cage 
that contained a civet cat broke, the cat escaped, 
hid by day and at night helped itself to some of 
the rarer little birds before it was caught. A gibbon 
went down to the engine room and burned its foot 
on a hot plate. 

On the way to Marseilles the weather became 
cold; the elephant caught a chill, but recovered 
after some big doses of quinine and the applica- 
tion of blankets 

Between Marseilles and London the elephant 
plunged her trunk for half a yard into a pot of 
white paint. She permitted her keeper to clean 
some of it off with an oily rag, but would not let 
him touch the end of her trunk. Accordingly, the 
keeper oiled her front legs, and she cleaned the 
tip of her trunk by rubbing it against the oily sur- 
face During the rest of the voyage she behaved 
well, except for tearing into ribbons two of her 
blankets and the awning that sheltered her. 
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A NICE POINT INDEED 


T was a happy day for the lovers of good music 
and clean entertainment when W. 8. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan first met and shook hands. 

Mr. Carl Van Vechten happened once to hear Mr. 
Gilbert tell the story of that first meeting, and in 
his book, In the Garret, he repeats it. 

T had written a piece with Fred Clay, called 
Ages Ago, said Mr. Gilbert, and I was rehears- 
ing it at the old Gallery of Illustration. At the 
same time I was busy on my Palace of Truth, in 
which there is a character, one Zoram, who is a 
musical impostor. Now I am as unmusical as any 
man in England. I am quite incapable of whistling 
an air in tune, although I have a singularly good 
ear for rhythm. I was bound to make Zoram ex- 
press his musical ideas in technical language, so 
I took up my Encyclopedia Britannica and, turn- 
ing to the word harmony, selected a suitable sen- 
tence and turned it into sounding blank verse. 

Curious to know whether this would pass muster 
with a musician, I said to Sullivan (who happened 
to be present at a rehearsal, and to whom I had 
just been introduced): “I am very much pleased 
to meet you, Mr. Sullivan, because you will be 
able to settle a question that has just arisen be- 
tween Mr. Clay and myself. My contention is that 
when a musician who is master of many instru- 
ments has a musical theme to express he can ex- 
press it as perfectly upon the simple tetrachord 
of Mercury (in which, as we all know, there are 
no diatonical intervals whatever) as upon the 
more elaborate dis-diapason (with the familiar 


reached any conclusion yet! 
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ON A FEATHER FARM 


T was plume-picking day at the ostrich farm. A 
I curious crowd stood outside the railings and 
watched a young man capture the huge birds. 
He did it by quickly grasping a bird and bending 
its neck with one hand while with the other he 
clapped a black hood over its head. When the 





Plucking the plumes from an ostrich 


birds had thus been blinded, he easily pushed 
them into a small pen where other men cut the 
“ripe plumes” from their bodies. 

The plumes are picked every nine months at the 
farm, where two hundred and ninety-six birds are 
corraled. An ostrich is first picked when less than 
a year old, and then every nine months throughout 
its life. The older it is the better the feathers, and 
many of the birds live to be seventy or seventy- 
five years old. 

The most valuable plumes come from the wings, 
which yield twenty-four feathers each, sometimes 
twenty-seven inches long. The tail yields about 
seventy-five smdller feathers. All the snow-white 
plumes come from the blackest birds and always 
from the males. On the particular farm of which 
we speak, which is the largest and oldest of its 
kind in the United States and probably in the 
world, there are ostriches of two distinct varieties, 
the South African ostrich, which has bluish-black 
flesh, and the Nubian ostrich, which has pink flesh. 
The birds have remarkable strength, a tremen- 
dous stride and speed, and, though sometimes 
cowards, they often fight each other furiously. 
Kicking forward, they strike their opponent in 
the chest with a thud that sounds like a shot ina 





An ostrich chick one hour old - 


barrel. Of course the fighting birds must be sepa- 
rated at once, but as no keeper dares risk his life 
among them at those mad moments, some one rolls 
a dozen oranges into the inclosure. The entire 
flock fly at the fruit, and the quarrel is quickly 
forgotten. Fights occur only in the courting pen, 
for at all other times the birds dwell in their sep- 
arate small inclosures. 

“It is always !eap year at our place,” said the 
manager, ‘‘for it is the female that does the choos- 
ing. There are no domestic difficulties for these 
stately stepping creatures. They mate for life. 
Only once in the history of this farm has there 
been a tragedy. Maj. McKinley—a regal fellow!— 
kicked his mate to death because she would not 
sit on their eggs in the daytime, though he sat upon 
Ahem dutifully all night. Day after day he was 
seen remonstrating with her, driving her toward 
the nest in the centre of their lot. Finally he liter- 
ally kicked her to death, despite our best efforts 
to save her. Soon afterwards, when he was put 
again into the courting pen, another one promptly 
chose him; and with Mrs. No. 2 he has been ‘living 
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happy ever after.’ They are funny birds, but they 
seldom show a grain of sense, and we cannot teach 
them anything.” 

You would expect a loud, raucous voice from a 
creature whose head is all mouth and staring eyes; 
but the only noise an ostrich can make sounds like 
a man clearing his throat, or like the dull cough 
of an exhaust pipe. 

Each pair is given its own high-fenced lot, suffi- 
ciently large for them to exercise in; and in the 
centre the male bird digs a hole in the ground for 
a nest. There in the bare dirt the eggs are laid. 
Each egg weighs five pounds—more than three 
dozen hen’s eggs weigh. It is the father’s duty to 
keep the nest clear of all trash and to sit upon it 
every night ; but as soon as the chicks are hatched 
the parent birds walk away in utter unconcern. 
Indeed, no care is necessary. The baby bird, 
which is as large as a small hen, eats nothing for 
three or four days, then swallows a quantity of 
pebbles and is soon ready for its first taste of 
alfalfa or grain. The food bill at the farm is sixty 
dollars a day, yet the ostriches seem always 
hungry. 
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LAUNCHING GERSHOM’S SHIP 


HREWD Gershom Crane lived over on the 
S Hathaway Plain along the Assonet Road. In 

his wood lot, says Mr. Fletcher Briggs in his 
sketches from an Old Colony town, not far from 
his house, he began early one spring to build a 
ship—a sloop. As his wood lot was two miles from 
the Taunton River, the idea of building a vessel 
there caused great amazement in the community. 
The first unmistakable signs that such was really 
Gershom’s intention set people talking about the 
matter. Neighbor confided to neighbor his aston- 
ishment that a man of Gershom’s intelligence 
should ever undertake to build a ship so far from 
“the Great River.” 

Some passer-by on his way to Assonet village 
stopped nearly every day at Gershom’s wood lot 
to exchange greetings. If one stopped to-day, there 
was sure to be another to-morrow; so that their 
number constantly grew. But, innocent as their 
warm greetings appeared, there was not one man 
among them who was not inwardly tortured with 
curiosity. They were all crazy to know how in the 
name of common sense any man could hope to 
launch that ship. So one after another the passers- 
by questioned the builder; but they got little sat- 
isfaction from him. 

To their questions he always made the simple 
reply: 

“Oh, there’ll be no trouble ’bout launchin’ when 
the time comes.” But beyond that evasive answer 
no question, however cleverly it might be put, 
ever succeeded in making him commit himself. 

The time came when the ship was nearly com- 
pleted. But proudly as she stood there before the 
eyes of her builder, she was still two miles from 
“the Great River.”” The townsmen saw piece after 
piece added to the ship’s fittings; and, of course, 
they saw from day to day that the difficulty of 
launching her was increasing. 

Meanwhile Gershom was deciding on the next 
step. The very day that he declared the ship com- 
plete he was missing after dinner; and during his 
absence —he was in Taunton—it was rumored 
about that the great event was to occur on the 
morrow. 

So the next morning everyone in the neighbor- 
hood found the way to Gershom Crane’s wood lot. 
When they had all gathered there several of them 
formed a ring rouné Gershom and reminded him 
of his reply to each inquirer about the launch- 
ing. Smiling with unconcealed amusement, they 
awaited his answer. 

The builder of the ship remarked simply, “Oh, 
it’ll be no trouble, now the time’s come!” 

He soon proved the truth of his words. As a 
matter of fact, he scarcely turned a hand himself. 
At his suggestion the crowd of spectators all fell 
to and helped to put the ship on sledges. With so 
much done, one neighbor after another slipped 
away from the crowd only to reappear with his 
ox team and hitch it to the sledges. And that con- 
tinued until the teams numbered sixteen in all. 
Then the faithful beasts, bending to their task, 
moved the great weight and slowly pulled it across 
the fields. 

Once the ship was at the river’s brink, it was 
the builder’s turn to smile! 

In Berkley it was said, however, that a barrel 
of rum from Taunton helped to launch Gershom 
Crane’s ship. Such stimulation was not disdained 
in those days. Natives of the town still tell the 
old story. To the original there is now this addi- 
tion: the furrow, made in the fields by the sledges 
that bore the ship could still be seen nearly one 
hundred years after the famous !aunching! 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE 
TILLER ROOM 


To Pit and the Pendulum is perhaps Poe’s 
most gruesome tale. An experience that in 
some respects resembles that of Poe’s hero 
is told in the Wide World Magazine by Mr. Thomas 
Neill, chief steward on an English warship. 

As each cruise that the ship made lasted four or 
five months, it was necessary, he says, to take in 
an ample supply of provisions—sometimes more 
than could be stowed in the space provided for 
the purpose. When that happened, I had to hunt 
round for spare room in which to place some of 
the numerous cases. On one occasion I got per- 
mission to stow a few cases in the tiller room. I 
am afraid the few cases oecame a great many. 

The huge steel tiller, which was worked by 
steam, made a clean sweep of the compartment 
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from port to starboard about twelve inches above 
my heap of cases. If I lay on my back, it would 
just clear me. 

The night that my adventure happened it was 
véry stormy. As the ship was rolling heavily, the 
chief quartermaster warned me to see that my 
cases kept their position and did not jam the tiller. 
Accordingly I went to the tiller room to inspect 
my stores. When I entered I saw that the tiller 
was halfway over to port, and that nearly all the 
cases had shifted. So violent was the motion of 
the ship that I fell down. As I got up I saw that a 
heap of seven or eight boxes was preventing the 
tiller from going as far as it should. I was bruised 
and dizzy from my fall, but I realized that I must 
clear the path of the tiller at all hazards. The light 
in the compartment was dim—a circumstance that 
added to the danger of moving among the shifting 
and falling boxes. Nevertheless, I had to go among 
them; at any moment the order might be given to 
put the helm hard over. 

I managed to crawl under the tiller and up to 
the obstructing cases. I pulled them this way and 
that and even butted them with my head in a des- 
perate effort to get them out of the way, and I 
was still working at them when the rattling of the 
chains warned me that the tiller was moving. I 
turned on my back to meet the danger. In doing 
so I lifted my head. The ship gave a tremendous 
roll, which sent several big cases down upon me. 
One of them, fixing itself behind my neck, forced 
my head up on a level with the tiller; the others 
fell on my chest and toppled over in front of me. 
To my horror I found that I was firmly held be- 
tween them! Again the chains rattled, and the 
great steel arm moved toward me. Steadily and 
relentlessly it came on while I struggled to release 
myself. 

The tiller struck the cases in front of me and, 
coming on, tore their tops off and crushed them; 
some pieces of broken glass flew up into my face. 
Then the tiller was upon me. Shouting frantically, 
I put my hands up in a futile attempt to thrust it 
back. Farther and farther over came the great 
steel arm. It struck me under the chin and forced 
my head back against the cases. I felt my neck 
cracking; I was choking. My head was swimming; 
rudder chains seemed to be rattling and bells 
ringing all round me. The rattle of the chains grew 

to a roar. Then the great tiller started to go back 
and dragged me with it! Both my arms were firmly 
gripped round it, and such was the tenacity of my 
hold that it pulled me with it from among the 
eases to safety. 

As soon as I was free I struggled to one side. I 
tried to stand, but fell on the deck. It was a very 
limp and bedraggled chief steward that stumbled 
out of the tiller room that night. However, I was 
all right again in a few days. 
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WHEN REED HAD TO SIT DOWN 


MONG the historic animosities of Congress 
A was that between Charles F. Crisp and 
Thomas B. Reed, who engaged in so many 
parliamentary battles that they ended by hating 
each other cordially. 

On one occasion Mr. Speaker Crisp said, “The 
chair desires to state that after the chair has 
decided a point of order no member has a right to 
ask upon what ground he bases his decision”— 
and he courageously stuck to that declaration 
ever after. As a matter of fact Reed in his first 
term as Speaker had followed the same course. 
Much depends, however, on whose ox is gored. 

One day Speaker Crisp declined to entertain an 
attempted appeal from one of his decisions. Here 
is an excerpt from the Congressional Record that 
shows what happened: 

Reed—On what ground? 

Speaker—The chair declines to make any fur- 
ther statement. 

Reed—I think I can satisfy the chair — 

Speaker—The chair declines to hear the gentle- 
man further. 

Reed—The chair will permit me to explain. 

Speaker—The chair will not. 

Reed—The chair will permit me — 

Speaker—The gentleman from Maine will be 
seated. The sergeant at arms will see that the 
gentleman takes his seat. 

Of course Reed sat down; there was nothing 
else for him to do. It was on that exciting occasion 
that as the ex-Speaker and future Speaker was 
ponderously wending his way to his seat Judge 
Culberson of Texas remarked in a low voice, “See 
Jumbo go back to his stake!” 
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CHASING THE GADDERS HOME 


T is a common fact in natural history, writes 
I Mr W.H. Hudson in Adventures Among Birds, 

that the males of certain species exhibit a good 
deal of anxiety about the proper care of the eggs 
and exercise supervision and authority over the 
females, compelling them during the period of 
incubation to return to the nest when they are in- 
clined to stay out too long. Our swift is a familiar 
example. But has anyone ever observed an indi- 
vidual of any species—one of a colony, presumably 
a male—exercising that kind of mastership over a 
number of females in the absence of their mates? 
Yet that is exactly what I witnessed on one occa- 
sion; and if I were to ask a dozen or fifty natural- 
ists to name the species, they would all guess 
wrong, for the bird was the small, delicate, gentle, 
moth-like sand martin—the “mountain butterfly,” 
as it is prettily called in Spain. 

Near Yeovil I found a breeding place of those 
birds in a vast old sand pit. It was in May, and no 
doubt they were incubating. There were about 
fifty holes in the steepest side of the sand bank; 


and when I[ began watching them about fourteen 
or fifteen birds were flying round and round within 
the basin of the pit, hawking after flies and per- 
haps prolonging their playtime after their morning 
feed. By and by I noticed one bird acting in a 
singular manner; I saw him come out of one hole 
and go quickly into another, then into still another, 
until he had visited several. He remained about 
five or six seconds in each one, or as long as it 
would take him to run to the end of the burrow 
and return. Finally, having finished inspecting the 
holes, he began pursuing one of the birds flying 
aimlessly about in the pit; the chase increased in 
speed and violence until the hunted bird took 
refuge in one of the burrows. He then started 
chasing another of the birds flying about, and in 
time that bird also was driven into a hole. After 
a good deal of rushing about he remained alone. 
After flying up and down a few times, he finally 
flew off, probably to some watercourse or moist 
meadow at a distance from the pit where flies 
abounded. There he would join the other males of 
the colony. 

I remained for some time on the spot, keeping a 
close watch on the little black burrows in the 
orange-colored sand bank ; but not a bird flew or 
even peeped out; nor did any of the absent birds 
return to the pit. 

Is it a habit of the bank swallow, in the breeding 
time, for one male to remain behind on guard 
when the others go away to feed and when the 
females, or some of them, are still off their eggs? 
The action of the swallow in putting the others 
back upon their eggs strikes you as a development 
of some such habit or instinct as that of the swift; 
and it is possible that in the sand martin the social 
habit is in a more advanced state, and the com- 
munities more close knit than in most species. But 
there is a good deal to learn yet about the inner 
life of birds. 
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LINCOLN’S “PROGRESS IN 
SPELLING” 


OOR spellers may find comfort in the follow- 
ing anecdote that Mr. R. B. Stanton tells in 
the reminiscences of Lincoln that he gives 

in Scribner’s Magazine. The experience was not 
Mr. Stanton’s but his father’s. 

On one occasion, said the senior Mr. Stanton, 
the President gave me what he was pleased to call 
an account of his “‘progress in spelling.” The inci- 
dent reveals Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable simplicity 
and open-heartedness. It shows, moreover, the 
ease and friendliness with which he could talk to 
a private citizen. 

Having some business at the War Department 
and knowing that my success depended on the 
President’s favor, I called to ask the President 
for his aid. At the interview no other visitor was 
present. After stating my case, I asked him if he 
would speak to the Secretary in my behalf. 
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“Certainly I will,” said he. Pausing a t 
he added, “Or what is better, 1 will write him a 
note. Sit down, and I will write it now.” 

He went to his desk and began writing, but in a 
few moments turned to me and, looking up over 
his spectacles, said: 

“Ob-sta-cle : is that the way you spell obstacle?” 

I was so disconcerted at the sudden, unexpected 
question that for the moment I was silent. Noticing 
my confusion, he laid down his pen and turned his 
revolving chair so as to face me. 

When I had recovered myself I said, “I believe 
that is right, Mr. President.” 

He then said, ‘‘When I write an official letter, I 
want to be sure it is correct, and I find I am some- 
times puzzled to know how to spell the most 
common word.” 

When I remarked that that was not an unusual 
experience with many persons he said, “‘I found 
about twenty years ago that I had been spelling 
one word wrong all my life up to that time.” 

“*‘What word is that, Mr. President?’ I inquired. 

“It is very,” he said. “I used always to spell it 
with two r’s—v-e-r-r-y. And then there was another 
word that I found I had been spelling wrong until 
I came here to the White House. It is opportunity. 
I had always spelled it op-per-tunity.” 

In relating those instances of his ‘‘progress in 
spelling,” as he called it, the President laughed 
heartily and added some words on the importance 
of giving attention to orthography. Then he fin- 
ished his letter to the Secretary of War and handed 
it to me, with a warm expression of hope that my 
mission might be successful. It was. 
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YOU CANNOT LET MONEY GO 
HANG 


N ex-judge who had become a cashier in a 
Western bank once declined to honor a 
check that a stranger had presented. “The 

check is all right,” he said, “‘but the evidence you 
offer in identifying yourself as the person to whose 
order it is drawn is scarcely sufficient.” 
“JT have known you to hang a man on less evi- 
dence, judge,” was the stranger’s response. 
“Quite likely,” replied the ex-judge; “but when 
we’re giving up cold cash, we have to be careful.” 


os 


THE SUBJUGATED SEX 


ee F course there is no such thing as woman’s 
supremacy,” says a man whom the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer quotes. 

“Do you think not?” replied his friend. “From 
the time a boy sits under a street light, playing 
with toads, until he is blind and old and toothless 
he has to explain to some woman why he didn’t 
come home earlier.” 





A REAL MOovING-PICTURE MACHINE 


THAT ANYONE CAN OPERATE 


For the Home—Uses ae apr Films—Not a Toy 


=} Can also be used as ster- 

. | eopticon. Attaches to 
“\] any electric socket. 
~ | Model “A,” $9.00 each, 
Post Free. Film and col- 
ored slides included. 
Model ‘‘B,” $15.00 each, 
Post Free. Equipped with 
film rewinder, more film 
and colored slides. 

Complete instructions 

and guarantee with 

each machine 

“Run your own movie shows” 
Send fan Sn with order, 
We can supply addi- 
tional films of best sub- 
ects as Charlie Chaplin, 
“THE MOVIE-MACHINE.” Pickford, etc. 
Model B (1/20 size). Wt.,83¢lbs. Deseriptive Catalog Free 


PARAMOUNT MFG. CO., Dept. D, P.0. Box 1371, BOSTON, MASS. 
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With a Typewriter 


Hundreds of boys are doing it. You can, 
too. You can buy your own typewriter. A 
genuine $100 Oliver now for only $64. Pay 
only $4 per month. This is the same type- 
writer used by the big concerns. Over 
900,000 sold. Easy to learn. 

We ship it for free trial. Write for catalog and 
our plan. Show it to your par- 
ents. When they see how easy 

it is, they’ll be glad to have you 
earn an Oliver. . Write today. 
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VIOLIN 


ON PAYMENTS. Free trial. Miss 
Bertha Y. Mardiss, Shawnee, Kans. 
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Aluminum 





Cooking Set 


Eight Useful Utensils in One 













Covered Kettle 


Double Roaster 


Preserving Kettle 


Steam Cooker 


Double Boiler 








The Housekeeper's Delight 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way 

toward satisfying the desire of every housekeeper for 
a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of 
four pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in vari- 
ous combinations to form eight different utensils such as 
are needed in the kitchen every day the year round. Each 
piece is of solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust off 
like enamel. The Set is one of the most attractive as well 
as most practical articles we have ever offered. 


What the Set Will Make 


6-Quart Covered Kettle Double Roaster 


6-Quart Preserving Kettle Colander 
234-Quart Deep Pudding Pan Steam Cooker 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
2%4-Quart Double Boiler 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least 
$7.50 if purchased separately. We are anticipating a very 
large response to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a 
large number of Sets so thatno one may be disappointed. 


How To Get This Fine Set 


Send us one new subscription (not your own, nor for any 
member of your household) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 85 cents extra, and we will send you one of these “8” 
Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent 
by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If 
parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how 
much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS, 
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COMPANION RECEIPT 


hese receipts are gathered from griginal sources oF fimerica, Europe 


sia,and ave ful 


TS cabbage has never quite come into its own. 
Most persons think of it as having a certain 
plebeian quality that is well expressed in Mark 
Twain’s remark that ‘‘a cauliflower is a cabbage 
with a college education.” But much of the dislike 
for the cabbage is the result of carelessness in 
preparing it; certainly when a clever cook takes 
its crisp white leaves in hand she can concoct 
most delectable dishes. The following receipts 
may help to place the cabbage where it belongs, 
with the best of vegetables: 


CABBAGE SOUFFLE 


1 cabbage water salt 
milk eggs pepper 
sugar butter 


browned bread crumbs 


Chop the cabbage fine and cook it in salted 
water until it is tender; then drain it and put it 
through the food chopper. For every pound of 
cabbage allow three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
milk, a dusting of sugar and pepper, two table- 
spoonfuls of bread crumbs and one generous 
tablespoonful of butter. Separate the yolk of the 
eggs from the white, beat it, and add to it the milk, 
the sugar and the pepper; when the mixture is 
well blended add it to the cabbage. Beat the white 
of the eggs stiff and stir it lightly in with the other 
ingredients. Grease some small souffié tins, pour 
the prepared cabbage into them, sprinkle bread 
crumbs over the tops and bake them in a moder- 
ate oven for a quarter of an hour. Serve the dish 
very hot. 


HOT SLAW 
1 firm cabbage 1 cupful of water 
salt 1 cupful of sour cream 


1 tablespoonful of 1 tablespoonful of sugar 
flour 14 cupful of strong 

1 dessert-spoonful of vinegar 
butter 


Chop the cabbage fine and cook it in salted 
water until it is tender and dry. Beat poqemer the 
cream, the flour, the — and the butter, pour 
the mixture over the ca bage and let the whole 
come to a boil. Then remove it from the fire, add 
the vinegar, stir the dish well and serve it at once. 


CABBAGE ROLLS 
2 pounds of any cooked 1cabbage 
meat 2 or 3 sweet red peppers 
¥ cupful of rice 14 teaspoonful of mus- 
juice of 1 lemon tard 
pepper water salt 


Chop together the meat, the Y pepeste and the 
rice, stir into them the mustard and the lemon 
= and season the whole with salt and pepper. 
emove the firm white leaves from the cabbage, 
wash them well and let them stand for an hour 
in salted water. Drain them, place a little of the 
prepared meat on each leaf, roll the leaf, tie it 
with a thread, pack all the leaves into a steamer 
and cook them until they are tender. Then remove 
the threads and serve the rolls on a hot platter. 


BAKED CABBAGE 
3 pounds of cabbage 1 tablespoonful of flour 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of dry mus- 
1 tablespoonful of tard 
butter 1 tablespoonful of chopped 
bacon sweet peppers 


1 cupful of water 
Chop the cabbage and stir into it the flour, the 


salt, the mustard, the butter, the peppers and the’ 


water. Mix the whole eng ny ur it into a 
buttered baking dish, place thin slices of bacon 
on the top and cover the dish tight. Bake it in a 
hot oven for an hour and a half. 


CABBAGE SNOW 


1 firm white cabbage 1 cupful of sour cream 
salt 1 tabléspoonful of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of strong cider vinegar 
1 generous tablespoonful of chopped pimentos 
or chopped sweet red peppers 

Chop the one fine. Beat the cream, the vine- 
ar, the sugar and the salt together until the mix- 
ure is white and creamy, and pour it over the 

cabbage. Sprinkle the chopped peppers or pimen- 
tos on the top and serve the dish cold, as a salad. 





COCOANUT PASTIES 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter substitute 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls of grated cocoanut 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

white of 2 eggs 1 lemon 


Cream the butter substitute with the sugar, beat 
the white of the eggs stiff and grate the rind of the 
lemon. Then add to the butter and sugar the white 
of egg, the grated rind, the cinnamon and the 
cocoanut. Drop the mixture by small spoonfuls on 
a@ greased paper or pan and bake the pasties until 
they are a delicate brown. That amount should 
make twelve pasties. If more are desired, double 
or triple the receipt. 


PRESSED BEEF 


shank or neck piece of beef . pepper 
Salt water 

Here is an excellent way to use the tough parts of 
beef that are rich in gelatin and nutriment, but 
that are seldom properly appreciated. Cook the 
meat in slightly salted water until it is ready to 


1 the supervision ompanion 


drop from the bones and until the liquor has been 
reduced so that it will jelly readily when cold. Then 
separate the meat from the bones and the gristle 
ey it—not too fine—and place it in a flat pan. if 
the liquor is very fat, skim it; and, if that is neces- 
oe7, boil it down to make sure that it jellies. Then 
add it to the chopped beef. Season the mixture 
with salt and pepper and press it level with a 
apocn. When it is solid cut it, as it is needed, into 
slices that are each half an inch wide. Pressed 
beef is especially good for school luncheons. The 
flavor may be varied by the addition of a little 
vinegar, parsley, or onion, or of tomato juice. 


PEPPERS STUFFED WITH OYSTERS 


small oysters green peppers 
salt water 
bread crumbs butter 

pepper 


Cut off the ee of the peppers and remove the 
seeds; then boil the peppers for five minutes in 
salted water. Fill every pepper with three oysters 
and bread crumbs and save the juice from the 
oysters. Season the stuffed peprers with salt and 
pepper, put a small piece of butter on the top of 
each one and replace the tops of the peppers. 
Pour the oyster Juice into a baking dish, heat it 
to the Lemw point and skim it; then place the 
peppers in it and bake the dish in a moderate 
oven until the peppers are tender. 


CRESS AND EGG SALAD 


eggs 1 crisp bunch of cress 
French dressing mayonnaise dressing 


Boil the eggs hard and when they are cold re- 
move the shells, cut every egg in two lengthwise 
and separate the yolk from the white. Wash and 
drain the cress, pour the French dressing over it 
and euxeuge it on a plate. Mash the yolk of the 
eggs, mix it with the mayonnaise and heap the 
mixture in the centre of the plateful of cress. 
Then cut the white of the eggs lengthwise into 
strips and place the strips round the mound of 
egg yolk and mayonnaise. The white strips radi- 
ating from the yellow centre, with the background 
of green cress, make an attractive dish. 


SABAT EDDARWEESH (THE DARVISH’S SWIM) 


1% pounds ofeggplant 1% pounds of tomatoes 
1% pounds of potatoes 1% pounds of raw mut- 
4 onions ton with a little fat 
salt 14 pound of butter 
water pepper 


Peel and cut the eggplant, the potatoes and the 
tomatoes into small pieces. Cut the mutton into 
ieces as large as walnuts; then peel and slice 
e onions. Mix together the eggplant, the pota- 
toes, the tomatoes, the mutton and the on ons; 
then put the butter in a frying pan, add the other 
ingredients and season them with salt and pepper. 
Cover the whole with water and cook the dish 
thoroughly in the oven. The darvish’s swim is a 


popular dish in the Orient. 
QUEEN PUDDING 

3 cupfuls of bread 3 tablespoonfuls of 

crumbs butter 
2cupfuls of cooked and 2 eggs 

pitted prunes 2 tablespoonfuls of 
1 cupful of milk sugar 
rind of 1 lemon Salt 

jelly 


Soak the bread crumbs in the milk. Then sepa- 
rate the yolk of the eggs from the white and to 
the bread crumbs and milk add the yolk, salt, 
the butter and the juice from the prunes. Grease 
@ pan well and chop the prunes fine. Place a 
layer of bread crumbs in the bottom of the = 
and a layer of chopped prunes on top of it. Con- 
tinue to spread alternate layers of bread crumbs 
and — until you have used all you have; 
then bake the dish. When it is cooked remove it 
from the oven and spread jelly on the top. Then 
beat the white of the eggs until it is stiff, add to 
it the sugar and the oil of the lemon rind and 
spread the meringue on the pudding. 


FRIED WINTER SQUASH 


squash flour 
eggs butter or lard 


Squash is a wholesome food, but many persons 
who have eaten it only as it is commonly prepared 
look upon it as an uninteresting, if legitimate, ad- 
dition to a meal. Here is a new way to cook it. Mix 
the eggs and the flour. Then cut the squash into 
medium-thick slices, dip them in the > paleaaeel 
mixture and fry them in the butter or lard. 


TOMATES FARCIES 


6 small tomatoes oliveoil * 
vinegar 3 eggs 
a piece of onion 
2 tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise dressing 
1 teaspoonful of fine chopped parsley 


Cut the tomatoes in halves and scoop out the 
cores. Then — into every hollow one teaspoon- 
ful of olive oil and one half teaspoonful of vinegar. 
Bake the tomatoes for two hours in a very slow 
oven, then remove them and let them cool. Boil 
the eggs hard; when they are cold remove the 
shells and mince the eggs in a bow! that has been 
rubbed lightly with a piece of onion. Set aside six 
teaspoonfuls of the minced egg and make a paste 
of what remains by mixing it with the mayonnaise. 
Then fill the tomato shells with the paste and 
cover the tops with the minced egg that you set 
aside, mixed with the parsley. Tomates farcies is 
an old and popular French dish. 
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Are your pores enlarged or clogged 
with waste matter? Is your skin rough, 
unusually oily, blotched, or red? Don’t 
neglect the treatment of these defects 
when Resinol Ointment and Resinol 
Soap usually overcome such troubles 
quickly and easily. Resinol Ointment 
soothes and heals the skin while Resi- 
nol Soap cleanses and refreshes it. 


Try them and see. At all druggists. 


RESINOL 








Three Months’ 
TRIAL 





So confident are we that the 
New Companion Sewing Machine 
will meet your highest expecta- 
tions that we are willing to make 
you the following liberal offer : 








HANH 
MUTOH AA 


If the New Companion Sewing 
Machine you select is not per- 
fectly satisfactory in every par- 
ticular after you have tried it in 
your home for three months, we 
will refund your money and take 
back the machine at our expense. 








CU 


None Better at Any Price. ‘There's no other 
machine, at any price, that will do better work 
or that is more durable than the New Com- 
panion. Itis full ball bearing, easy running, 
and has complete set of best attachments. 
Each machine is warranted for 25 years. 


Many New Improvements. The New Com- 
panion has all the features of an up-to-date 
machine including also many new improve- 
ments found on no other. These are all fully 
described in our illustrated booklet. 


Our Low Prices are possible only because we 
sell direct from ‘‘factory-to-home.” Otherwise 
the price of the New Companion would be 
DOUBLE the present 
price. WE OFFERa 
choice of seven differ- 
ent styles, including 
the New Portable Elec- 
tric,and payall freight 
charges to your near- 
est freight station. 


Let Us Tell You how 
much we can save 
you on the purchase 
of a high-grade sew- 
ing machine. A postal 
card request brings 
our free illustrated 
Booklet and full par- 
ticulars by return 
The New Portable Electria mail. SEND IT Now. 








Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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matter. 

A Subecrintion may begin at any time in the year 

will be discontinued at the end of the time 
Sean by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date vikens the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by. Post Office Money 
Qréer, — > Money Order, oo Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by m 

Always give the name of the mn ‘Oates to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

our name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
ri) 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








EXOPHTHALMIC GOITRE 


AST week we spoke of simple goitre or enlarge- 
2s ment of the thyroid gland. There is another 
form, called exophthalmic goitre. In it the 
swelling of the gland is seldom great enough to 
cause discomfort, but the general symptoms are 
often grave. The term exophthalmicis applied to 
it because usually, though not always, the eyes 
become strikingly prominent; indeed the eyeballs 
are pushed forward so far that they look as if they 
were going to pop out. They may protrude so far 
that the sufferer cannot close his eyelids over 
them. The general symptoms consist chiefly of 
palpitation and rapid action of the heart, trem- 
bling of the hands, great nervousness, extreme 
susceptibility to fatigue, mental depression and 
loss of energy. The patient always loses weight 
and sometimes becomes emaciated in a marked 
degree. The symptoms are caused by an excessive 
secretion of the thyroid gland—hyperthyroidism, 
to give it its medical name. 

Fortunately, in the majority of cases the dis- 
ease is amenable to treatment, but, if it is left un- 
treated, in from fifteen to eighteen per cent of the 
eases it is fatal within five or six years. Even 
when not fatal it often prepares the way for dis- 
ease of the heart or of the lungs, or sometimes for 
insanity. The treatment is either surgical or med- 
ical. Medical treatment, which is usually both die- 
tetic and medicinal, is preferable, unless the gland 
becomes so large as to press dangerously on the 
windpipe or gullet. In the dietetic treatment the 
chief element is abstinence from meat. 

Recently the disease has been successfully 
treated with the X rays and with radium. The treat- 
ment may not reduce the size of the goitre, but it 
nearly always quiets the heart, reduces the nerv- 
ousness and checks the loss of weight. What form 
of treatment shall be adopted in any particular 
case is of course for the physician to decide. 
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THE HEAD UNBOWED 


‘AND Anne Savary’s gone to the alms’ouse.” 
A Mrs. Best was telling Mrs. Bancroft what 
had happened while she was away. 

“How hard!” Mrs. Bancroft murmured. “ She 
was so active, so ambitious, so willing to work.” 

“That last shock took all the work out of her,” 
continued Mrs. Best; ‘‘she can use her right hand 
and arm a little; but they put her into a chair after 
they’ve dressed her, and there she sets in the 
south front room till they get her to bed again.” 

“Poor Miss Savary!” 

“T don’t know as she needs pity; she’s the same 
old ticket in her mind. I ain’t seen her cast down, 
not a mite, but just once. That was when I went 
up to see her last week. 

“TI always go right in, so’s not to trouble any- 
body, and I found Anne in her best bib and tucker 


setting in front of the window. They’ve given her 


the best room they’ve got. And the room is fixed 
up with some of Anne’s things and looks real kind 
of pretty. 

“She’s got them two best chairs of hers, the grand- 
father clock, her mother’s mahogany worktable 
and four-poster and that cherry dresser covered 
with bits of crockery. 

“Well, as I was saying, I’d never seen her low 
in her mind before; but as soon as we’d passed the 
time o’ day she asked, kind of doubtful, how I 
thought her things looked. Nice, I told her. 

“*T think so, too,’ she said, brightening up. ‘I 
think it’s good now and then for folks and furni- 
ture to change an’ shift about.’ But pretty soon 
she asked in the same troubled way if I thought 
it would look better in the room without the 
dresser. I told her no, that you could see your face 
in it, and that it lighted up that dark corner lovely. 

‘‘Anne didn’t seem much impressed. She seemed 
to be trying to argue something with herself. ‘Well, 
anyway,’ she says half to herself, ‘I haven’t got 
any other place to keep my chiny.’ Finally I up 
an’ asked her what she was trying to figure out. 

***Tt’s this,’ she-says. ‘I’ve read in all three of 
them magazines I had sent me that people don’t 
use dressers nowadays.’ 

“*VYou mean,’ I says, ‘they ain’t genteel any 
longer? Maybe they ain’t, but I should say an old 
hallowed piece of cherry was way above style!’ 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


‘Anne kind of colored up. ‘It ain’t exactly hal- 


* lowed,’ she says; ‘it wasn’t mother’s; it belonged 


to Aunt Calisty’s husband’s first wife. But I guess 


you’re right, Eunice,’ for she grasped my idea; ‘a | 


thing is all right if it’s useful. Even if people don’t 
have ’em nowadays, I couldn’t do without my 
dresser ; I shail need it when I entertain.’ ” 

‘*Entertain?” repeated Mrs. Bancroft. 

Mrs. Best nodded. “She says she’s always meant 
to have an at-home day, but she ain’t been situated 
so she could till now.” 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs. Bancroft. 
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A NEW KIND OF FIT 


TUDIOUS and bookish men are proverbially 
S careless about dress. Probably no such man 
ever carried his indifference to clothes to the 
point to which Mr. Poland, Q. C., long prosecuting 
counsel to the British treasury, carried it. 

Mr. Montagu Williams, in his amusing Leaves 
from a Life, says that Mr. Poland had a mind far 
above dress, but that his family had not, and that 
times out of number his sister took him to task 
about his badly fitting clothes and begged him to 
go to a good tailor. In any difficulty Miss Poland 
was in the habit of seeking the advice of her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Underdown, Q.C. The inter- 
view that Miss Poland had with Mr. Underdown 
with regard to her brother’s attire was a serious 
one, and it resulted in Underdown’s promising to 
visit Poland at his chambers. The visit was duly 
paid, and Underdown succeeded in persuading 
Mr. Poland to order a completely new outfit. 

In due time the new clothes were sent home. 
Very soon Underdown was again summoned by 
his sister-in-law to a private ¢®nsultation. She was 
in terrible distress and told him that, though the 
quality of the new clothes was excellent, they 
fitted her brother worse than the old ones. Under- 
down went at once to the tailor, who was one of 
the best in London, and asked why the clothes 
fitted so abominably. 

“It is not my fault, sir, I assure you,” the tailor 
replied. “Every care was taken, but how could 
we fit a gentleman who insisted upon being meas- 
ured sitting down?” 

Underdown did not know what to make of the 
complaint and went at once to the Temple to get 
an explanation from Poland. With the imperturb- 
able manner peculiar to him Poland enlightened 
him. ‘‘Well, it’s my business and not yours,” he 
said. “I like to be comfortable. 1 spend three 
parts of my life sitting down, and I prefer to be 
measured so.” 
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A SUBWAY BAKERY AT VERDUN 


N underground bakery, says the Journal of 
A Home Economics, furnishes all the bread 
used by the refugee population in the ruined 
city of Verdun. No other building was sufficiently 
weatherproof to house a bread-baking establish- 
ment for the returning townspeople, and the 
authorities were forced to requisition the great 
ovens underground in order to turn out the prin- 
cipal food of the toilers. Several times each day 
the bread is brought to the mouth of the black 
cavern beneath the great walls where lines of 
people await their rations. 

The bakeshop is a part of the famous under- 
ground city of Verdun, built after the war of 1871 
and designed to house thirty thousand persons 
during an attack. During the Great War thousands 
of soldiers and a few refugees lived in this sub- 
terranean abode while the city was under fire for 
four years. The bakery was in operation all the 


while. 
ees 
FOR THE CLASS IN PRONUN- 
CIATION 


HE dean of St. Paul’s, one of the most emi- 
nent churchmen in England, is aliterary man 
and a philosopher as well. He has written 
essays to show how unhappy is the present pros- 
pect of the world and in consequence has won the 
sobriquet of “the gloomy dean.” He has an 
unusual name, one that Americans are likely to 
mispronounce. To some readers, therefore, the 
following Limerick from the Chicago Tribune may 
prove enlightening as well as amusing: 
There once was a man named Dean Inge 
Who remarked, *’Tisa ow thing 
That I’m often called In, 
Which would rime me nge, 
Though I properly rime with ihn Bing!” 
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THE KING STOLE HIS COOK 


HE admiral of the British fleet once invited 
King Edward VII to dine with him. King 
Edward admired the skill of his host’s cook 
very much ; and Adm. Fisher, in his reminiscences, 
tells the amusing result of the visit. One night at 


* dinner, several days later, Adm. Fisher complained 


of the soup and asked whether the cook were ill. 
‘“‘No, Sir John, Mrs. Baker isn’t ill,” replied the 
butler; “she has been invited by His Majesty the 
King to stay at Buckingham Palace.” 
“And that,” says the admiral, with a trace of 
feeling, “was the first I had heard of it!” 
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‘The Little ‘Nines for Little Ills” 
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. es poor little fingers 

blistered and hurt ter- 
ribly, Mother was wild— 
but big sister ran for the 





Ahoays made under this signature Ae 


They bandaged the hand, with 
plenty of Mentholatum. The 

soon stopped and the 
Cae blisters were gently 
healed in a few days. 


ope tittle hamden 


Mentholatum is good for 
many‘“‘little ills”—such ascuts, 
colds, nervous headache, etc. 


Mentholatum is sold ev 
in tubes, 25c; jars 25c, 


The Mentholatum Co. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Meisner, $250 in one day. 
Shook, '$3i1 one day Sept. 1920. 
Erwins boy (gone to school) 
makes every Sat afternoon. 
Erwin says $6 yields $25. 

No theory! No esswork ! 
Actual proven record of successes. Send for booklet. 


Long Eakins Co., 252 High St., Springfield, Ohio 














Bush Temple, Chicago 


STAM continue to 
MMER 





Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tells “4 
ae and ye can be quickly 
her most Advanced S$ in the world 


lentific Method 7 
E LEWIS SCHOOL, 46 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Wonder! i tessone ore pared by worta champions 
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Carpet Sweeper or Broom? 


IKE your carpet sweeper, PANDG The White Naphtha Soap 
becomes an everyday necessity and convenience, once you see 
how much it lightens every task requiring soap and water. 


Use it for all kinds of cleaning, scrubbing, and washing. Dirt 
fairly flies under its quick-action suds. It combines the cleansing 
powers of the finest white laundry soap and dirt-moving naphtha soap. 
It saves your time, your strength, your handsand the things you clean. 


Phone your grocer for one of the big, white, long-lasting cakes. 
Let it start saving your time today! . 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 

Not merely a naphtha soap; 
ipeiieeem: But the best features of both, combined. 
a etna 


THE WHITE 





Made by 
the manufacturers of 
Ivory Soap 
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